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New England and Other Matters. 


The House of Representatives in the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, now in session, organized 
by choosing as its presiding officer Hon. David 
Bremner Henderson of Dubuque, Iowa. His 
portrait is printed on our front cover page. 

Speaker Henderson was born in Scotland, 
sixty years ago, but he was brought to this 
country at the age of six, and grew up in the 
state which has nine times elected him to Con- 
gress. He was reared on a farm and educated at 
Upper Iowa University, and is by profession a 
lawyer. 

In September, 1861, Mr. Henderson enlisted as 
a private in an Iowa regiment, was elected and 
commissioned first lieutenant, and served until, 
in February, 1863, the loss of a leg necessitated 
his discharge. In June, 1864, he reéntered the 
army as colonel of the Forty-sixth Iowa, and 
stayed with it as long as there was any fighting 
to be done. 


Boston and New Haven, with perhaps 
other New England cities, may be more or less 
affected by a new trust, familiarly known as the 
“beef and,” which has recently been organized 
with a capital of seven million dollars. The 
corporation plans to establish lunch-rooms or to 
control existing restaurants in every important 
place ; and in large cities, New York, for instance, 
central kitchens will be set up, where baked 
beans, boiled dinners, mince pies and other | 
delicacies will be manufactured in quantities and | 
thence distributed to twenty or thirty eating- 
houses. We do not apprehend any such calamity | 
as that this trust will raise the price of deughnuts | 
or corner the existing supply of buckwheat-cakes. 
Obviously, however, when it goes to market it | 
will have a great advantage over the restaurateur | 
who has to purchase his supplies by the basket- 
ful, while the trust is buying car-loads. 

Surveying our transportation inter- | 
ests, at any time during the last ten years, an | 
imaginative man might easily have caught a | 
steam-railroad making faces at a_trolley-car. | 
The accepted idea has been that the street- 
railways diverted traffic from the older lines, and 
did nothing to benefit them. Now, however, an 
exchange argues, on the basis of Connecticut | 
experience, that by continually ‘“‘building up new | 
trade centres” the trolley-car more than makes | 
good the railroad’s loss of local business. 

From 1895 to 1899, the number. of passengers | 
carried in Connecticut by steam roads did decrease | 
about three millions, but the income from pas- 
sengers increased about four hundred and fifty | 
thousand dollars; and meanwhile the tonnage | 
increased from about fourteen and a half millions 
to nearly sixteen millions, and the receipts from 
freight increased about two million three hundred 
thousand dollars—a general increase of about two | 
and three-quarter millions. 

In the meantime, the trolley interest itself | 
continues to boom. Connecticut street-railways | 
carried last year nearly sixty million passengers. | 
A short-sighted railroad man might complain that 
a good many of these passengers ought to have 
figured in his own transportation receipts; but a 
true philosopher would argue that, having once 
given up the habit of walking,—which is, after 
all, the important thing,—they would all ride with | 
him, sooner or later. 
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The Army Mule. 


The stampede of the mules at the Battle of 
Ladysmith, with its disastrous consequences to 
the British army, is no surprise to the practical 
dealers, teamsters and others of the Southwest, 
where the British government has purchased 
upward of seven thousand mules for shipment to 
South Africa. One of these dealers said not long 
ago to the reporter of a New Orleans paper, ““The 
English are getting some first-rate mules to South 
Africa, but unlucky for them, they didn’t specify 
that there should be an educational qualification. | 
Those mules are all green mules, and they'll | 
have to be trained before they’re of any use.’’ 

The British army buyers tried to engage 
American packers and drivers to go with the 
mules, but they could obtain only very few. 
The wages offered did not tempt the South western 
muleteers to go so far away. 

Training mules to “pack” is a science in itself. 
The mules of the pack-trains employed in the 
American campaign at Santiago were mostly 
well trained, and their performances were a 
wonder to all who beheld them. They worked 
day and night, and literally saved the American 
army from starvation. Although they had to 
thread jungles in total darkness, where they had 
excellent chances to escape, and no bridle or tie of 
any kind was ever used with them, only a very | 








few of them were lost. 

It takes at least three months to train a mule | 
topack. One train consists of sixty-four animals, | 
fifty of which carry packs and fourteen are used 
under the saddle. The train is in charge of a chief | 


packer, who, in the American army, is paid a/ each package, telling just how to make many |‘ 


hundred dollars a month, and an assistant packer, | 
or cogador, who receives seventy-five dollars a 


| the mules. One of the greatest accomplishments 
| of the packers is to pack the load so as to prevent 


| ridden upon at any moment, when sound asleep, 
| by a scampering, rattling, banging horde of mules. 
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|month. Under them are fourteen packers, who | 
receive fifty dollars a month each. 

On the march, the mules, when in their proper | 
order, move along in either single or double file, 
preceded by a led horse, which carries a bell 
suspended about its neck; a mare is usually 
employed for this purpose. The well-known 
admiration of mules for the horse kind is thus 
employed to lead them to do their work properly 
under these conditions. Very often the mules 
get into more or less confusion and have to be 
brought into line by the packers, mounted on 
other mules, who ride up and down the line, 
shouting and cracking their whips. 

Ordinarily the mules’ confidence in the bell- 
mare is implicit, and they will follow her into any 
difficulty or danger. She carries no load; if she | 
carried one, the mules would not respect her. | 
Their impression seems to be that she is an 
aristocrat, a fine lady among all the horse kind, 
who is going somewhere for her own pleasure, 
and they are proud to be allowed to accompany 








|her. If they get separated from her by any 


accident, they show the greatest uneasiness, and | 
scamper, heehawing, until they find her. 

Twenty miles a day is a good trip for a pack- 
train. It will go anywhere—through seemingly 
bottomless mud, through thickets and over rocks 
and mountains. 

The pack-saddles are complicated affairs, and 
the packer’s trade is a real art. In the Santiago 
campaign some of the Spanish showed them- 
selves superior to American packers in this art 
of packing saddles, but our packers greatly sur- 
passed the Spaniards in managing and driving 





it from galling the mule’s back. One galled back | 
will demoralize a whole pack-train. | 
During the Santiago campaign, when a great | 
deal of packing was done at night, the pack-train 
was a source of much more terror to officers, men, 
and particularly press correspondents than the 
shells and bullets of the Spaniards were. Sleeping 
under bushes on the outskirts of the camps, these 
unfortunate correspondents were liable to be 


There were few nights when their dreams were 
| not interrupted by the clamor of a pack-train, 
/ Seemingly i in their very ears ; and they had scarce 
| time to gather together in a confused mass their 
blankets and belongings, and run for their lives. 
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An Archbishop’s Advice. 


A bit of matrimonial advice credited to the 
| Archbishop of Canterbury is a good antidote to 
the famous advice given by Punch to young 
people about to marry—-don’t. One of the duties 
of the archbishop is to examine young curates 
who come to him for licenses. 

One day a young curate. was asked by the 
archbishop to read a few verses from the Bible, | 
that the examiner might judge of his fitness for 
conducting public worship. 

“Not loud enough,” was the criticism of the 
bishop when the young man had finished. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry to hear that, my lord!’’ 
replied the curate. “A lady in the church yes- 
| terday told me I could be heard most plainly ail 
over.’ 

“Ah! Are you engaged?’’ suddenly asked 
Doctor Temple. 

**Yes, my lord.’’ 

The bishop smiled grimly, and said, “Now 
listen to me, young man. While you are en- 
| gaged, don’t believe everything the lady tells 
you; but,’’ he added, with a deep chuckle, “‘after 
you dre married, believe every word she says.” 
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mixed foreign stamps, pocket album and stamp 
| collector, 12¢e. Columtian Stamp Co., Arlington, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


With National Biscuit Company was obtained : for me by 
Burdett © Jollege of Actual Business and Shorthan 

ehy, Acton. Write to BURDET T COLLEGE, 
694 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, for prospectus. 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 

7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 110 
House 


PIPING, 

REGISTERS, Etc., 

tein ALL COMPLETE. 

Dighton Furnace 
If Mary old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 


write to us for a price on a new 
DiGHToON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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It is so important to know just what Baby 


should eat. The following is only one of the 


many letters the manufacturers of that delicious, , 


new, scientifically cooked Breakfast . Food, 


| Cook’s FLAKED Rick, are receiving daily : 


DEAR MR. Cook. 

I wish to let you know what your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice has done for our baby. She 
was sick and could not assimilate or retain 
any of the several different foods we tried 
until we tried your Cook’s Flaked Rice, and 
to our delight she is now a fat, healthy, 
good-natured baby, and wants no other food 
but your Cook’s Flaked Rice. 

The way I prepared it for my baby was 
to put from one and one-half to two cups 
of Cook’s Flaked Rice into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water, and stir gently 
for four or five minutes~not longer; then 
add a little boiling milk and a pinch of sugar. 

You may publish this letter if you wish, as 
I think you would be doing mothers with 
sick babies a great kindness by advertising 
your Cook’s Flaked Rice more as a food for 
baby. Mrs. V. P. ASH. 

28 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Your grocer sells CooK’s FLAKED Rice; it 


| is absolutely pure Rice (the finest that grows), 


which has been scientifically sterilized and cooked. 
There is a little cook-book of tested recipes in lj 


new and delicious rice dishes with 
Cook’s FLAKED Ricr. |* 










New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


Are whole heels, not mere lifts, 
and have no large nail-holes to 
bring the dirt into the house, and 
will outwear any other heel. 


ORDER OF YOUR DEALER or by mail 
of us for 35 cents. 


C. S, PIERCE, Sole Mfr., Brockton, Mass 
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Models 1 Jigtels 
$15.00. *"srcVeLes"* $22.50, 
COLTON’S. CENTURY. * MEISELBAC H, 
A limited number of high qpote Fen t le 
a cost of ee yy mplete = ‘Bic. 50: 
Write for Particulars. 
MACDONALD SMITH CO., 30 Broad St., N. Y. ( ‘ity, 








WASHABLE > 
HAIR INSOLE. 


Keeps feet warm and « 
Helps the circulation. Cures Rheumatism, Cal); mi 
Tender and Perspiring Feet. Send size of shoe. 


10c. pair. 3 pair 25c., postage paid. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box B, Hartford, Conn, 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis @ 
made of 17 differ- £ 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different 
kinds ) of the “L.&G.” 


Won’t hold moisture. 
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aranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital plerest se 


every housewife, 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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SILVER. SWEET VINE. 


(Actinidia polygama) TRUE. 











| appearance 
rge white Revers blooming 


about the nidale of June, lasting from.two to teres weeks, 
are creamy white in color, with numerous stamens with bright 
yellow-anthers, and resemble the lily-of-the-valley in fragrance. 

OFFERED IN TWO SIZES, $1.50 AND $1.00. 
Discount to the Trade. 
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Tig gpinien of a Leading Druggist of Lynn: 
sell more Nervease than all other head- 
ache remedies combined. This is the best testimo- 
= to its mente in our opiston it could possibly 
18 & SPINDELL, Lynn. Mass. 


"25 Cents per Box. 
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All Druggists or by Mail prepaid. 


~, NERVEASE 


Cures 


Headache 


5 Minutes } 
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By removing the 
cause, viz.: con- 
gestion of blood 
in the vessels of #) 
the brain. 


Nervease ; 


acts at once on i 
the nerves and i 
organs that regu- “| 
late the distribu- 
tion of blood and 
promotes atonce i 
a healthy or nor- j/ 
mal circulation. jj 

This explains “) 
its great success ‘ 
and its endorse- ‘ 
ment by eminent i! 
physicians. N] 

“I feel grateful to God and to you for the great NY | 
‘good which Nervease nes done for me. It has | 


cured my ane. headache 4 
GELINE “BRO 


“3 River Street, Pavement, R. L. 
NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
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Che DISPOSAL 
_Y SARAH BELL 


t Dillingh = baal 





in front of the minis- 
ter’s house, a limp, 
huddled heap of brown 
calico. The minister’s 





children had gone ber- | 


rying for the day and had kindly urged me 
to accompany them, but I had refused, for it 
was only two weeks since my mother had died. 
So I sat quietly here, pondering on the problems 
of existence and wondering why Elizabeth, the 
minister’s daughter, should have three brothers 
and two sisters, who seemed a constant source 
of trouble to her, while I had nobody that 
belonged to me in the whole wide world. And 
why, since I had nobody, should I be so very 
poor? 

“Not a blessed thing left!”’ It was Mrs. 
Handy’s voice that floated through the open 
window with these words. I sat up a little 
straighter. Evidently the caller in the minis- 
ter’s study was discussing me. Was there 
any one else who could so perfectly answer to 
that description ? 

“T’d be glad to take her in.” Mrs. Handy’s 
tones, as she said this, were mournful. She 
was a large, rosy woman, but her voice always 
reminded me of a wail from a land of plenty. 
I resented her attitude; what right had she to 
be unhappy? ‘‘But with three children of my 
own, it’s a good deal of risk and trouble. It’s 
always so in this world; them that can, won’t, 
and them that will, can’t.’’ 


“T wish Miss Bean would feel it a call of the | 


Lord. She has the means, and is quite alone.”’ 
The minister’s gentle voice was wistful. He 
would have been glad to keep me himself, if 
it had not been a physical impossibility with 
his large family, small house and smaller 
salary. 

I recalled Miss Bean. I had seen her—a 
tall, severe-looking woman. Then I thought 
of Mrs. Handy’s whining stoutness, and I 
drew in my breath softly. 

“Tt’s strange,” pursued Mrs. Handy, “how 
Miss Bean don’t seem to consider that motto, 
‘to visit the fatherless.’ Now I take it that 
means just as much lettin’ the fatherless visit 
you.” 

‘Doubtless it does, Mrs. Handy ; doubtless 
it does,” assented the minister. 

“T see her on the street one day, and I says 
to her, ‘I hope we’ll see our duty, Miss Bean, 
to that poor child, Sarah Bell.’ And she says, 
‘l never bother about “we,” Mis’ Handy; 
I've got all I can attend to to look after “I.”’’ 
And she so well-off, too! She’s got so much 
speret!”” Mrs. Handy’s tone was markedly 
ineek. 

The minister sighed. “Did I understand 
you to say, Mrs. Handy, that if nobody else 
could be found, you would take Sarah ?’’ 

“I’m ready to sacrifice myself in doing good 
any time!” sighed Mrs. Handy. 

The poor little creature on the minister’s 
poreh opened and shut her hands quickly. 
“ometimes to this day I can feel the shame of 
that disposal. 

“Sarah is a very capable girl,” said the 
minister. “She will be no burden, Mrs. 


SAT on the door-step | 


Handy. You will find her as helpful as many 
a woman.” 

“I’m afraid,” Mrs. Handy answered with 
sweet sadness, ‘‘ministers don’t understand the 
cares of housekeeping.” 

The minister did not answer. Perhaps he 
had no cares of housekeeping, with a sick wife 
and six children! I heard him push back his 
chair now and step toward the door of the 
room. I sprang up, breathing hard, and 
winking my eyes fast to keep them dry. 

“Sarah Bell!’’ called the minister. Then he 
came to the front door and saw me. He held 
out his kindly hand. ‘‘Come in here just a 
minute, Sarah.” 
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‘‘ WELL, I DECLARE! I CALL THAT REAL INGRATITUDE!”’ 


toask. I could inquire of the neighbors as to 
the house. I trudged on through the dust; I 
knew it was a long walk, and now I found it 
a hot one. 

I must have been a pathetic little object in 
my faded calico gown and dull straw hat; but 
I tried, as children always will, if given the 
feeblest excuse, to be happy. I recalled the 
stories I had read of people who had gone down 
weary highways, with their belongings in a 

| bandana handkerchief, to fame and fortune. 
The sorrows of the past only convinced me 
of the blessings of the future. Surely nothing 
could happen worse than what had been. 

| Perhaps, after I got over my present grief 


bya vigorous dig of Mrs. Handy’s large elbow, 
for the towhead disappeared with a stifled 


whine. 


“You go right up to the back door,’ Mrs. 


| Handy was again addressing me, “and look 
| under the left-hand corner of the mat, and 
| you'll see the key. You can go right in and 
tidy up and mend the stockings in the basket, 


and then get supper.’’ 
The horse started again; Mrs. Handy’s hand 
went over father’s shoulder and seized the 


|reins. ‘‘Now you hold still a minute! You 
| can get some picked-up fish. Do you know 
| how to pick up fish in milk? And some baked 
| potatoes. Put in eleven. If I aint home till 


Hand in hand we went into the tiny study. | at my mother’s death, I could be more light- | after supper, you needn’t put the milk with the 


| Large Mrs. Handy stood facing us; the little 
room seemed filled with brown cashmere. My 
eyes travelled slowly from the hem of her dingy 
dress, up the wide breadths, across the folds of 
her overskirt, and along the crocheted buttons 
of her basque. There was one button gone, 


and my eyes stopped here as if fascinated. | 


But with a quick gesture Mrs. Handy covered 
the buttonléss space with a large, well-filled 
black glove; her other hand, red, square and 
| ungloved, hung by her side. 

“T’m willin’ to give you a nice home, Sarah, 
if you turn out to be a good, honest girl.” 

I choked, and lifted my eyes guiltily to her 
face, staring at the big solferino bow on her 
bonnet, which matched her cheeks. I could 
not speak. 

“Tt’s good of Mrs. Handy, Sarah,’’ ventured 
| the minister, gently. 
| “Yes’m,” I said. “Thank you; but I won’t 

be any trouble. I can sew and cook and do 
most everything.’’ I have since thought that 

Mrs. Handy knew my qualifications very 
| well. 

“You can come this afternoon, if you want 
| to,” offered Mrs. Handy. 
| “Yes’m,’ I answered, dully. 
The minister released my hand. “You may 
| go now, Sarah.” 
| As I went out of the room, I stole a glance 


| at Mrs. Handy to see if she were still conceal- | 


| ing that useless buttonhole. Yes; both hands 
| were now folded genteelly across the front of 
her basque. I realized that she understood 
my look and resented it. 

Early that afternoon I came down-stairs to 


the minister with my worldly possessions under | 


my arm. I stood in the doorway of the study 
and looked in at him. . 

“I’m going,” I said. “Please say good-by 
to the children.” 

The minister gave a little start, and then rose 
and came toward me. He laid his hand on my 
old straw hat and patted it gently. “If ever I 
can be of any help to you, Sarah, let me know. 
God bless you, my dear.’”’” Then he turned and 
went abruptly back into the room. 

I stepped out into the sunshine with my 
pitifully small bundle of clothing under my 
arm, and turned down the village street. Mrs. 
Handy lived some distance from the town 
centre, on a road with which I was not 
acquainted. The minister had not thought of 
giving me explicit directions, and I had forgotten 


hearted than ever; there would never be any- 


and I became again a small, plodding figure 
with drooping head and misty eyes. 

I was aroused by a passing carriage. I stood 
aside without looking at it, when I heard 
somebody speak, and then the horse stopped. 

A voice called around the leather flap at the 
side: “Sarah Bell, is that you?” 

I stepped to the front, where it was possible 
to see the occupants of the carriage. It was 
|a covered vehicle with closed sides and back, 


‘ built for one seat, but with an adjustment for 


two. As I peered from the glaring light of the 
road into the shadowed space, I noticed a man 
}and a boy in front; then, just behind, Mrs. 
Handy’s round, red moon of a face, with two 
attendant tow-headed cherubs. I wondered 
how that front seat had ever closed down over 
Mrs. Handy’s knees. 

But Mrs. Handy was lamenting loudly. 
“Gracious me, Sarah Bell! How’d you happen 
to start so early? I was goin’ to stop at the 
minister’s and tell him you’d better wait till 

| to-morrow mornin’. What made you start so 
early ?”’ 

I stared up at her blankly ; the bundle almost 
fell from my slack arm. “I don’t know,” I 
responded weakly. “I thought you wanted 
me.”’ 

“Well, I declare!”’ There was a sharper note 
than had been heard at the minister’s in Mrs. 
| Handy’s voice. “I suppose you wouldn’t want 
| to walk all that long way back, seein’ you’ve 
got really started, and of course there aint room 
to take you in. I don’t know but what you 
| could go right along jest the same. It might 
| be kind of nice to have you there when we 
|get home. Do you suppose you could get 
| Supper ?” 

The horse started ; I moved a little back from 
the wheels. Mrs. Handy’s large, red hand 

closed firmly down on the shoulder just in 
front of her. “Father, you hold that horse still 
a minute!” Mr. Handy gripped the reins 
more firmly. 

“Now if you think you could get supper and 
kind of tidy up—you see I left ina hurry. Mr. 
Handy had to go to Milton, and I thought I’d 
visit my sister that lives there. You stop 
a-crowdin’—you can look at her all you want to 
when you get home!” This last was to one of 


| fish. You can have some stripped up with one 
thing more to dread. But I soon realized that 
Mrs. Handy was at the end of my highway, | 


potato.”’ 

“We've got to start, mother!’’ remonstrated 
Mr. Handy. 

They had started when I remembered some- 
thing. “Which house is it?” I cried after 
them. 

“Fourth on the left!’’ Mrs. Handy shrieked 
back. Then the dust from the wheels of Mr. 
Handy’s chariot got into my eyes and mouth, 
and when I had finished coughing and wiping 
my face, the family of my forced adoption had 
disappeared. 

I went gravely on. It did not seem an 
auspicious home-coming ; I felt wholly unwel- 
come and very lonely. I counted the houses 
carefully on my fingers as I passed them, set 
far apart: one, two, three, four—on the left. 
The fourth was a large, handsome house, stand- 
ing well back from the street. I stepped up 
the fine elm-bordered driveway with pride. I 
felt on the back porch beneath the mat for the 
key. It was under the right-hand corner, 
instead of the left, as Mrs. Handy had said. 
I fitted it in the lock, opened the door and 
went in. I shut the door with the key on the 
inside and looked about the kitchen—a large, 
cheerful room, spick and span. I laid my hat 
carefully on a chair on top of my bundle of 
clothes. 

Then I washed the dust from my face and 
hands and went into the next room, evidently 
part dining-room and part sitting-room. Here 
was a pair of stockings, long and large. I sat 
down and mended them with great care, then 
folded them up, and looked about for some other 
sphere of usefulness. But everything was as 
correct and speckless as if Mrs. Handy had 
been expecting a visit from some critical 
relative. 

A clock on the kitchen shelf ticked out the 
solemn moments. I began to make prepara- 
tions for supper. I got the potatoes from the 
cellar, washed them and put them in the oven. 
I went to the wide-spread salt fish in the pantry 
and stripped off the flaky white seams. Then 
I laid the dining-room table. 

When everything was in order, I decided to 
explore a little. I went out into the front hall, 
then into the adjoining room, where there was 
a shelf of books. I read over the titles: “The 
Daughter’s Assistant,” “Early Buds,” “Select 
Remains,” then “David Copperfield.” Kind 


the small boys, and was accompanied, I judged, | fortune directed my hand to this last. I took it 
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~ on the table and burst into a perfect 
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down, I opened it and read a little. Then I | herself. “I’m scairt most to death. I told the 
brought the book out into the dining-room, and | minister I’d take the poor little orphan,—we 
sitting on the sofa, forgot everything — Mrs. | shall reap our reward, Miss Bean, for our unre- 
Handy, poverty, the potatoes, even, I think for | membered acts of kindness,—and I sent her up 
a moment, my dear mother. But the striking | to the house ahead of me, and she said she’d go 
of the clock at last aroused me, and I wiped | right along, but I got home earlier’n I expected, 
away the tears that had been dropping down | and there aint a sign of her anywhere. You 
my cheeks for the very real miseries of another | | don’t s’pose anything could happen to her, do 
child. “you? I told her the fourth house on the left —” 

I came out in the kitchen to make the final, ‘Your left or her left?” asked Miss Bean. 
preparations. The sun was setting behind a thin, 
far-spread cloud. It looked as if there had been the shadow on the crack I could imagine Mrs. 
a fire in heaven, and a smoke of gold-dust was Handy’s gestures,—“and she was goin’ that way. 
drifting from it. I smiled with wet eyes at the Land, Miss Bean! I’m so flustrated I can’t tell 
glory, and then returned to more practical things. | my compass, but anybody’d have told her where 
A little doubtful as to my status in the polite | it was, and I told her just where I left the key, 
society of the Handys, I spread a towel on the | and to go right in and get supper ready so when 
spotless kitchen table and made my supper ready, we got home we could sit right down. I declare, 
for I was very hungry. I took my potato anda | I’m all tuckered out, and I don’t want to go ’way 
thin strip of fish, and sat down facing the sunset. | back to the minister’s. But of course I don’t 
It was beautiful out-of-doors ; the grass and trees | want to lose her—she’s got a soul, if she is an 
had taken on a yellow tint and the gray gravel | |orphan. You aint seen her, have you?” 
had turned pink. I smiled again between my| ‘‘Yes,” answered Miss Bean, “I have.” 
mouthfuls. “Gracious me! Why didn’t you tell me 

Suddenly somebody rattled at the kitchen door- | sooner? Lettin’ me sit here and worry myself 
knob., I looked up from my meal as the door | almost to death! Where’d you meet her? 
opened, expecting to see Mrs. Handy walk in, | Goin’ back to the minister’s?’’ 
followed by the little Handys and Father Handy.| “I met her all right,” responded Miss Bean. 
But no! Into the kitchen, with what seemed to| ‘*Where do you s’pose she is now?” 
be an angry fling, stepped Miss | Bean. | “She’s here.’’ 

I stared ‘up at her. To this day there are | 
certain tints in the sunset that ‘always bring | really shrieked, and I think, from another gentle | 
before me Miss Bean’s tall, angular, alpaca-clad | thud, she must have jumped in her chair. “Why 
figure and her long, lined face, as she looked at didn’t you tell me sooner ? I'll take her right 
me that night. I trembled. A distant view of over to my house now.’ 
her had always inspired my fear; what mustI| “I guess she might as well stay here to-night.” | 
feel now as she towered over me? 
my two-tined fork; I gasped and coughed ; the | “Well, if I’m goin’ to take her, I’m goin’ to | 
potato choked me. have the good of her. I sha’n’t ever need her 

“Lawful heart!” she ejaculated, after a/more’n I do this blessed minute to help me get | 
moment’s silence. “How’d you come 
to be here ?”’ 

“Mrs. Handy sent me!” I mur- 
mured, fearfully. I was ready to 
fly or ery, or surrender in any form. 

“Huh!” She was fiercer now than 
before. “i call this pretty work! 
Who told you to get your supper?’ 
She glanced with scorn at my simple 
meal. “I suppose Mis’ Handy said 
that, too.” 

“Yes’m,”’ I responded, meekly. 
“She did.”’ 

“Well, I declare, if that woman 
don’t beat all!’ 

Miss Bean gave one stride to the 
chair on which lay my hat; she 
picked it up, and coming toward the 
table, where I still sat in a state of 
stupefaction, she thrust it on my 
head. “Now! You go straight 
back to the minister’s, and tell him 
Amanda Bean sent you, with her 
respects to Mis’ Handy!” 

I must have been dulled by the 
long, still afternoon. I must have 
been more heavy-hearted than I 
knew, or my nerves must have been 
a-quiver after the pathos of “David 
Copperfield,” for now, as Miss Bean 
crowded the old straw hat on my 
head with no gentle hand, I flung 
up my arms with a wail of despair, 
then dropped my head upon them 











torrent of tears. I sobbed and 
sobbed, I wailed and wailed, until 
I think even the dauntless Miss 
Bean was frightened. Presently I 
feit her take my hat off my head. 
She did it with a jerk,—she did 
everything by jerks,—but her 
touch was not ungentle. Then she 
took hold of my arm, firmly but not painfully. | supper. If she’s coming, I want her to come | 

“Sarah Bell,’’ she commanded, “sit up! Don’t | now.” 
you know better than to put your head on the| I sat up and swung around on the sofa, prepar- 
table?’ | atory to going with my new mistress. 

I lifted my head from my arms, but it still} “I guess she’d better not go to-night.” Miss | 
hung low. I was sobbing softly now. Miss | Bean’s tone was stubborn. Mrs. Handy and | 
Bean did not loosen her grasp. she were old foe-women. 

“Get up!” she said. I rose; she led me into| ‘Why, Miss Bean, I’m surprised! You can’t | 
the dining-room and to the sofa. “You lay down | take her now. She belongs to me, and she’s got 
there,”’ she ordered, “and get quiet before you go | to go when I say so.’’ 
back to the minister’s.’’ | “Huh!” said Miss Bean. “There isn’t a 

I dared not remonstrate. I lay down as she | blessed reason why she should go to you any 


“**GOLD!’ HE CRIED.”’ 


directed. She placed a newspaper carefully |more’n tome. If she wants to stay with me and 
beneath my shabby boots. | I’m willin’ to keep her, I’ve got just as good a 
“There!” she declared, triumphantly. “TI | right to her as you have. She can go where she 


guess you feel better. I’m not blaming you so | wants to.” 


much. You’re big enough to know better, but I | I clutched the edge of the lounge at these | 
suppose they put you up to it. You lay still till | | words. A little before no one had wanted me; | 
I eat my supper. ‘Then I'll go back to the | now that I seemed almost desirable I felt confused | 
minister’s with you.’ and dizzy. | 

My wandering senses were now returning,| “Well, Miss Bean,” said Mrs. Handy ,—it has | 


“Miss Bean!” with a view to explaining matters, | taking me was due to policy,—“I shall speak to 
there came a knock at the door. the minister about your keepin’ her.” 

“It’s Mis’ Handy,” said Miss Bean, half-| “I would, if I were you,’’ Miss Bean responded, | 
closing the dining-room door. “You keep still. | tranquilly. “I’m not so dreadful anxious either 
I'll settle with her, tellin’ me my duty this way!” | way, but I think I’ll let her stay here if she 

Through the crack of the half-open door I | wants to. I’ll ask her.” 
could see the shadow of Mrs. Handy’s substantial| Miss Bean flung wide the door of the dining- 
figure. room. Mrs. Handy pushed into the room after | 

“Good evenin’, Miss Bean!’’ she complained. | her. I rose and faced the two women—Miss | 

““Won’t you sit down?” Miss Bean invited. | Bean, rigid, severe, cold-eyed; Mrs. Handy, 
The words were more hospitable than her voice. | Sleek, smirking, with shifting glances. How | 

“Oh, I can’t stop a minute!” Here I heard a | could a child choose? 
gentle thud and knew Mrs. Handy had seated| “Mis’ Handy’s come for you, Sarah Bell, but 


“Let me see, I was goin’ this way,’’—by | 


| thousand dollars to the ton, and this in a country | 


Miss Bean explained. 
“You poor orphan!’’ murmured Mrs. Handy, 
feelingly. 


puzzled, but somehow triumphant. 
Mis’ Handy or stay with me?’’ 


“I’m willin’ to let you use your judgment!” 
wailed Mrs. Handy. But there was something 


fathoms in Mrs. Handy’s ill humor. 
It was the instinct of childhood, not the per- 





INES have been dis- 
ye covered in many 
strange ways ; but 

| any one from Gila Bend to Benson will tell you 


“Gracious me, Miss Bean!” Mrs. Handy | that there is nothing stranger in the mining 


history of Arizona than the way in which “Tom” 
Harper, then a raw Easterner, found the lost 
mine of the Picacho Peak. Most people in that 
| country say it was “tenderfoot luck;” but the 
Hon. James Penfield contends that his partner 





I laid down Miss Bean appeared to speak unconcernedly. worked it all out in his mind beforehand. 


Harper was then a young man from the East, 
who had a little money. Penfield was a young 
man from the West, who had no money, but who 
knew cattle. This was the basis of their partner- 
ship. They leased the Tortilla Ranch in Arizona 
for ten years, with the privilege of purchase at 
the end of the time. 

Penfield one day bought a pair of mules, led 
them home, and turned them into the stockade 
corral; then he went into the house to supper. 

“Too dark to see them to-night,” he said to 
Harper, as he tossed his sombrero in the corner 
and sat down at the table, “but we will have a 

look at them in the morning. I 
know them of old, and they are 
all right. Used to belong to 
Barlow. But. I was forgetting, 
you never knew Barlow. If you 
like, I’ll tell you his story after 
supper.” 

“Well, it was this way,” 
Penfield went on, later. “Barlow 
kept the first stage station this 
side of Picacho Peak for twenty 

years. He was an eccentric old 
fellow, with a taste for solitude, 
and he kept no one about his place 
except a Mexican half-breed who 
acted as cook. In fact, this Mexican 
was the real manager of the estab- 
lishment, Barlow devoting most of 
his attention to cattle-raising in a 
small way. 


ago, he found that his only pair of 
mules had escaped from the corral 
and taken to the brush, so he started 
out on their trail. In the evening 
he returned with them, but stopped 
at the station only long enough to 
eat supper, which he ordered the 
cook to get in a hurry. The Mexi- 
can was used to Barlow’s ways, 
and paid little or no attention to 
his movements. When questioned 
afterward, he remembered only that 
Barlow changed his clothes, which were very 
wet, ate a hearty meal, jammed some provisions 
into his saddle-bags, saddled a horse, and rode 


| off in the darkness. The next day, near sun- 


down, he came back, again ordered a hasty 
supper, and took the west-bound stage, which | 
| passed his place about eight o’clock that evening, | 
for Casa Grande. 

“When Barlow had been at Casa Grande | 
twelve hours, and had made a mysterious visit 
to the assayer’s office, every man in the town 
knew that the grumpy and drunken old fellow 
had struck one of the richest gold-mines ever | 
found in southern Arizona. His pockets were | 


“One morning, about three years | 


you needn’t go with her if you'd rather stay here,” | 


in her voice that made me think, with childish | 
logic, that although I had sounded the depths of | to the room at the head of the stairs, then come 
Miss Bean’s severity, yet there were unknown | down and help me get our supper. I don’t live 
| on picked fish and potatoes, if Mis’ Handy does,” 
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Miss Bean’s face showed neither pleasure nor 


regret. 
“Well, I declare!” ejaculated Mrs. Handy; 
| and I stared up at her. She seemed angr, — 


I looked from one to the other, troubled and | call that real ingratitude!” 


Her large figure moved wrathfully out. \,isg 


“Well,” said Miss Bean, “seems to me you’re | Bean held the door open for her. 
takin’ a good while. Do you want to go with | 


“Good evenin’, Mis’ Handy. Come in again! 
The bang of the door was the only answe:, [| 


| heard it with a sigh of content; now I could 


finish “David Copperfield.’’ 
Miss Bean spoke. “You take your thinvs up 


That’s the story of how I came to live with 


verseness, that caused me to look toward Miss | Miss Bean. I never regretted my childish cl,: vice, 
Bean. “I think I’d rather stay here, please.” 


| for with her I found a good home. 






when he went after the 

mules. As he had been 

gone only twelve hours or so, we knew that his 
discovery must lie in the Picacho Peak youudler, 
for it is the only elevation within thirty miles of 
Barlow’s place, and so the fact of his being 
absent only a short time was positive evidence 
that the rich ledge was somewhere in the Picacho 
Peak, so we went straight to it. 

“I think that in twenty-four hours almost 
every stringer and outcrop of quartz on the sides 
of that mountain were located. From the very 
edge of the desert on the east, up the long slope 
to the high peak at the west end, the surface of 
the mountain was dotted with corner posts of 
cdaims. In fact, the mountain was examined, as 
it were, microscopically. 

“But nothing more valuable than the com- 
monest kind of ‘bronco’ quartz was ever dis- 
covered. The location of Barlow’s gold-bearing 
ledge is a mystery to this day.’’ 

“I would like to find that mine,” said Tom 





Harper. 
“So would every man between Tucson and 
Yuma,” Penfield replied. ‘But where the most 
expert miners of Arizona have failed, it is not 
likely that a New Jersey tenderfoot would suc- 
ceed. It would be fun to see you try it.’’ 

“I intend to try it,’ said Tom, resolutely. 
“Will you come along ?’’ 

“Why, certainly, nothing would please me 
better. But what line are you going to work 
on?’ 

“Did any one think of following the trail of 
the mules from the Picacho station and back 
again ?’”’ asked Harper. 

Penfield says he had to laugh before he replied: 
“T suppose that the idea of trailing the mules 
was uppermost in every man in the crowd at the 
Picacho station the morning after Barlow’s death. 
But every trace left by the animals had been 
washed out by a thunder-storm, and considerable 
rain fell while we were prospecting the moun- 
tain.” ; 

“Did any one think of turning the mules loose 
at the station,” asked Tom, “and then following 
them up?” 

“No,” replied Penfield, feeling surprised. 

“Well, it might have amounted to something. 
Animals are creatures of habit. They follow the 
same route in feeding day after day; they go to 
the same place for water, although there may be 
equally good springs as near. Now those mules 
of Barlow’s probably had the run of the range 
often. When they bolted that morning, the 
chances are ninety in a hundred that they took 
a trail that they were used to, and followed it 
until they were overtaken. And mules, unless 
closely pursued, would not climb the mountain- 
side, but would keep on or close to the level 

hed 

“Go on,” said Penfield, now becoming much 
interested. 

“Now,”’’ continued Harper, “we may turn our 
attention to Barlow. He was simply in pursuit 
of his runaway animals, and it is not likely that 
he turned aside to make a prospecting trip up the 
side of the mountain. Soif he found a gold-iine 
that day, he stumbled on it accidentally, and he 
found it at or near the base of the Picacho 


crammed with specimens which assayed three | P 








“And you may add,” interrupted Peniield, 
“that ie succeeded in hiding it away e‘fect- 


| ton is considered rich. | ually. 


“Barlow told eyrybody that he had come to | 


“Yes, that is a point. The problem is to ‘ind 


Casa Grande to get men and tools to work the | something which has been concealed some: liere 
claim. He blabbed this in all the saloons, and | in the neighborhood of the route of two wa: der- 
and the light of reason was beginning to dawn | | Occurred to me since that she really needed a that was the beginning of the great spree that | ing mules. If we knew their route the proviem 
on my troubled brain; but just as I had called | servant, and her former attitude of reluctance in killed him. Two days later he was dead. The! would be simplified. ’’ 


secret of the location of his claim died with him. 


| He had been plied with questions, but had not | 


given the slightest clue which might lead others 
to his new mine. 

“When it was told in Casa Grande that Barlow 
was dead, there was a great hubbub. I was 


| there, and was one of the first to leave for the 


Picacho station. All the men of the town were 
racing at the heels of my horse. It was then that 
we put Barlow’s Mexican cook under cross-exam- 
ination, but we soon saw that he knew nothing. 
“The one important piece of information he 
gave was as to the length of time Barlow was | 


‘*And you propose to find it by taking Barlow’s 
mules, which I bought this afternoon, to the old 
station, turning them loose, and following ‘heir 


| trail? Bright boy! The scheme is worth t); ing. 


To-morrow we will take the mules up to the 
Picacho station and turn them loose, and the next 
morning we will take their trail. We sha’n’: find 
the mine, but we shall have done our best t« ‘ind 
it.” 

“The surprising thing-to me,” remarked | lar- 
per, “is your way of making a practical ap) )lic@- 
tion of ideas. The notion of following the ::ules 
was simply something that occurred to me, Sut I 
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give me an opportunity to see the Picacho Peak 
at close range.” 
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am ready to try it if you are. Anyhow, it will | gold-bearing rock, and then rebuilt the dam. It | the Southwest had passed over the place and | tall, lank and ungainly form Douglas stood 


| was a simple but most effectual method of conceal- passed by it without ever thinking of drawing 
| ment, for five hundred of the sharpest men in | off the water from Barlow’s tank. 


Penfield says they both felt foolish the next | 


morning but one, when they started out from | 


Barlow’s old station with provisions for twenty- 
four hours, and each carrying a light prospecting 
pick over his shoulder. Barlow had gone afoot, 
and Harper insisted that they should follow his 
mple. 
eThe trail of the mules, plain to Penfield’s 
experienced eye, led them in a southeasterly 
direction, around rather than directly toward the 


‘peak. The animals had fed leisurely along for | 
some time, and then, as the Western partner | 


announced, had moved on more rapidly. 


The two men made easy progress. The he was a candidate for reélection to the Senate. 


occasional patches of mesquit through which 
the animals had wandered gave them some 
shade as the sun rose higher and higher over the 
desert. 

Gradually the trail led them to the base of the 
mountain, and they began to ascend the extreme 
end of the long ridge in which the peak ends to 
eastward. 

At this point a well-defined cattle-trail led over 
alow “saddle” in the ridge; and as they reached 
the top of this saddle, Penfield saw the mules 
calmly switching away the flies under a mesquit 
tree on the desert beyond. 

“There they are,’’ said Penfield, pointing. 

“Then,” remarked Harper, “I think that we 
are close to the lost mine.” 

“Why?” 

“Because this is the 














NE of the most interesting and important | genuine, hearty and contagious that nobody could 
political campaigns I ever witnessed was | fail to join in it. 
that of 1858 in the State of Illinois. When we arrived at Quincy, we found a large 
| Senator Douglas’s term was about to expire, and | number of friends waiting for him, and there 
was much handshaking and many familiar salu- 
The Republicans of Illinois nominated for the tations again. Then they got him intoa carriage, 
same office, as their candidate, Abraham Lincoln. | much against his wish, for he said that he would 
The Republican State Committee of Illinois | prefer to “foot it to Browning’s,”’ an old friend’s 
had invited me to make some speeches in that | house where he was to have a quiet night. But 
memorable campaign, and given me an appoint- | the night was by no means quiet outside. The 
ment at Quincy at the time when one of the | crash of brass bands and shouts of enthusiastic 
greatest debates between the champions was to | Democrats or Republicans, cheering and hurrah- 
take place there. On the evening before that | ing for their respective champions, did not cease 
debate, I was on a railroad train bound for | until the small hours. 
that town. The car in which I travelled was | 
full of men who discussed the absorbing questions | 
of the day with great animation. A member of 
the Republican State Committee accompanied me 
and sat by my side. 





The Varied, Good-Humored Crowds. 


The next morning the country people began to 
stream in for the great meeting, some singly on 





country station, I ob-|or farm-wagons; others marshalled in solemn 
served a great commotion | procession from the outlying towns or districts, 
among my fellow-travel- | with drums and banners, many of them headed 





only point at which the 
trail of the mules has | 
touched the mountain.” 

Standing on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, they 
carefully looked over the 
ground and then went 
slowly down the north 
side of the ridge. Near 
the foot of the slope the 
trail skirted the edge of a 
small pond. “One of old 
man Barlow’s tanks,” 
Penfield said. 

There had been a small 
spring in the side of the 
gully, and when Barlow 
first began to pasture his 
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lers, many of whom had | by maidens in white with tricolored scarfs, who 
| jumped up from their | represented the Goddess of Liberty and the differ- 
seats and pressed around | ent states, and whose beauty was admired by 
a tall man who had just | every one, themselves included. There was no 
entered the car. They | end of cheering and shouting and jostling; but in 
addressed him in the most | spite of the excitement created by the political 
familiar style: ‘Hello, | contest, the crowd remained very good-natured, 
Abe! How are you?’ | and occasional gibes flung from one side to the 
and so on. And _ he} other were uniformly received with a mere laugh. 
responded in the same; The great debate took place in theafternoon on 
manner: “‘Good evening, | an open square, where a large pine-board platform 
Ben! How are you, | had been erected for the committee of arrange- 
Joe? Glad to see you, | ments, the speakers and the friends they wished 
Dick!’ and there was / to have with them. I was favored with a seat on 
much laughter at some | that platform. 

things he said, which, in| In front of it many thousands of people were 
ay the confusion of voices, | assembled, Republicans and Democrats standing 
fF / ot I could not understand. | peaceably together, only chaffing one another 
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stock on the range, he [" [oPRrCOLN. | 


It was like a meeting of occasionally in a good-tempered way. As the 





built a dam across the 
gully below the spring, 
and so made a watering- place for his cattle. 
After Penfield had explained this, the two young 
men set about prospecting the ridge. 

They were at this more than three hours, 
carefully examining every square foot for a hun- 
dred yards or more on both sides of the trail. 
At last Penfield said: 

“We are simply beating over ground which 
has been searched again and again by the best 
miners in Arizona.” 

He wanted to stop, and before long Harper 
agreed that it would be useless to waste further 
time in looking. They caught the mules with- 
out difficulty, and started in the direction of the 
station. 

Harper was silent and looked moody—he was 
thinking hard. After they had gone about a 
mile, he proposed to go back. 

“What has struck you now?” Penfield asked. 

“Why, we looked everywhere except in the 
place we ought to have looked. There is only 
one place near the trail over the ridge where 
Barlow could have hastily concealed the out- 
cropping of a quartz ledge. Come, and I’ll show 
you.” 

Penfield turned back without protest. Harper 
Tapidly led the way to the watering-tank on the 


old village neighbors. | champions arrived, they were demonstratively 
“Why,” said my com-| cheered by their respective adherents. 
panion, the committeeman, “there’s Lincoln him-| The presiding officer agreed upon called the 
self!”? He broke through the crowd and intro-| meeting to order, and announced the order of 
duced me to Abraham Lincoln, whom I then saw | proceedings. Mr. Lincoln was to open with a 
for the first time. | speech of one hour. Senator Douglas was to 
I must confess that I was somewhat startled | follow with a speech of one hour and a half, and 
by his appearance. There he stood, overtopping | Mr. Lincoln was to close with a speech of half an 
by several inches all those surrounding him. | hour. 
Although measuring a little over six feet myself,| The first part of Lincoln’s opening speech was 
I had, standing quite near to him, to throw my | devoted to a refutation of some things Senator 
head backward in order to look into his face. | Douglas had said at previous meetings. This 
That face, with its strong features, its deep fur-| refutation may indeed 
rows, and its benignant, melancholy eyes is now have been required for 
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| almost like a dwarf, very short of stature, but 
| square-shouldered and broad-chested, a massive 
| head upon a strong neck. His party nicknamed 
|him “the little giant.” There was something 
lion-like in his broad forehead, overhung by a 
|mane of long hair, and in his square jaw. <A 
| dark, horizontal wrinkle between his keen eyes 
| gave his face the expression of scowling defiance. 
But he appeared rather natty in well-fitting 
broadcloth and shining linen. 

His education had been limited, but he pos- 
sessed great natural ability,and had the advantage 

| of long and vatied political training. His strongly 
|combative temperament, the quickness of his 
|mind, and a certain unscrupulous daring had 
aided him in becoming the most formidable 
| parliamentary gladiator in Congress. No debater 
was more doughty in assertion, more skilful in 
| twisting logic, more adroit in meeting attack by 
|nimble evasion or rapid counter-attack, more 
| fierce in denunciation. He was sportive to the 
| point of vulgarity in ‘his intercourse with his 
friends, of whom his political career had furnished 

| him a very promiscuous assortment. But in his 
| discussions with his opponents he liked to spice 
| his almost always compact and lucid, however 
| artful, reasoning and his vehement appeals with 
a tone of overbearing superiority and of insulting 
provocation, as if he would say: ““How dare you 

stand up against me!” 


All at once, just after the train had left a | foot or on horseback, or small parties in buggies | 


Douglas’s Aggressive Debating. 


In this style he answered Lincoln’s opening 
speech. His voice, naturally a strong baritone, 
gave forth a hoarse and rough, at times even 
something like a bellowing sound. His tone was 
angry, dictatorial and defiant. In one of his 
first sentences he charged Lincoln with “base 
insinuations,’ and then he went on with a dark 
frown upon his brow, tossing his mane and 
clenching his fist. Even inoffensive things he 
would sometimes bring out in a manner which 
looked as if intended to be offensive, and which 
now and then called forth instead of applause 
from his friends, expressions of remonstrance 
from the opposition. But his sentences were 
well put together, his points strongly made, his 
argumentation clear and plausible, and his invec- 
tive vigorous and exceedingly trying to the 
temper of the assailed party. On the whole, his 
friends were well pleased with his performanee, 
and rewarded him with hearty applause. 

But then came Lincoln’s closing of one half- 
hour, in which he replied to Douglas’s arguments 
and attacks with rapier thrusts so skilful and 
piercing, with humorous retorts so quaint and 
felicitous, and with witty illustrations so fit to 
serve as clinching arguments, that the meeting 
frequently broke out in demonstrations of delight 
by which even many of his opponents were 
carried away, while the scowl on Douglas’s face 
grew darker and darker. Those who now read 
the printed report of that speech, so full of pointed 
allusions to persons then in the public eye and to 
the happenings of the 
day, will hardly appre- 





familiar to every soul in this republic by number- | the settlement of disputed 


ciate the effect its delivery 





less pictures. It may be said that the whole | points, but it did not strike 
civilized world knows and loves it. At that time|me as anything extraor- 
it was clean shaven, and looked even more hag- | dinary, either in form or 
gard and care-worn than later, when it was in substance. Neither 
framed in whiskers. | had Mr. Lincoln any of 
| those natural advantages 
| which are thought to 
be very desirable to the 
On his head he wore a somewhat battered orator. His voice was 


Lincoln’s Uncouth Appearance. 


“stovepipe” hat. His lank, ungainly body was 
clad in a rusty black dress-coat with sleeves that 
should have been longer; but his arms appeared 
so long that the sleeves of a “store’’ coat could 





hardly have been expected to cover them all the 


hearer slope, and attacked the dam vigorously | way down to the wrists. His black trousers, too, 


with his pick. Soon he had made a breach near permitted a very full view of his large feet. On 
the base of the roughly constructed bank which | his left arm he carried a gray woollen shawl, 
backed the waters of the spring. The water began | which evidently served him for an overcoat in | 


not musical,—high-keyed 
and apt to rise to a shrill 
treble in moments of 
excitement,—but not dis- 
agreeable, and exceed- 
ingly penetrating. I could 
notice that every word 
he spoke was understood 
at the remotest edges of 








produced on the spot. 
But that has been the 
fate of many famous 
oratorical efforts to which 
cold print could never do 
justice. 

Abraham Lincoln had, 
at that period indeed, not 
yet risen to that wonder- 
ful elevation of sentiment 
and that grand beauty of 
diction which the whole 
world admires in his 
Gettysburg speech and in 
his second inaugural ad- 
dress. But there was in 
his debates with Douglas, 
which, as to their form at 











to trickle through the opening, and as the- united 
efforts of both men dislodged a large boulder 
from the softened earth, the pent-up flood burst 
through the aperture with great force, and in a 
few minutes the centre of the dam was: swept 
away. 


The downrush of the water carried with it | 


much of the sand and sediment which had ac- 


chilly weather. His left hand held a cotton | the vast assemblage. His 
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| least, were largely extem- 





umbrella of the bulging kind, and also a satchel gesture was awkward. 
that bore the marks of long service. His right He swung his long arms 
he had kept free for handshaking, of which there | sometimes in a very ungraceful manner. He 
was no end until everybody in the car seemed to | would, to give particular force toa point, bend his 
be satisfied. | knees and body with a sudden downward motion, 

He received me very cordially, like an old | sothat he appeared for a moment quite small, and 
acquaintance, having been informed of what I | then shoot up again with a vehemence that raised 


cumulated in the bottom of the pool, and exposed | was doing in the campaign, and we sat down | him to his tiptoes and made him look even taller 


the original rock floor of the gully. A projecting | together. 
Sliding pleasant voice he began to talk to me, telling me | which at that time was, and perhaps still is, not 
down the bank to the bottom of the pool, he! much about the points he and Douglas had made | unusual in the West, but which he dropped at a | 


knob attracted Penfield’s attention. 


In a somewhat high-pitched but | than he was—a manner of enlivening a speech 


struck this knob a few resounding blows with | in the debates at different places, and about those | later period. 


his pick, stooped a moment to examine the | he was going to make at Quincy on the morrow. 


broken surface, and arose with a cry of exulta-| 


There was, however, in all he said a tone of 
When, in a tone of perfect ingenuousness, he | earnest truthfulness, of kindly sympathy, and of 


tion, holding aloft a fragment of white honeycomb | asked me—a young beginner at that time—what I | elevated sentiment which, greatly adding to the 


quartz. 
“Gold!” he eried. 
saw! Harper, we’ve got it!” 


thought about this and that, I should have con-| strength of his argument, made me soon forget 


“The richest quartz I ever | sidered myself very much honored by his confi- | the awkwardness of his action, and which, as in 


dence, had he permitted me to regard him as a | the progress of his speech he touched the moral 


The mystery of the lost mine has been clear! great man. But he talked in so simple and | Side of the slavery question, became powerfully 


since that moment. 


| familiar a strain, and his manner and homely | impressive. Even when attacking his opponent 


Barlow, following his mules, overtook them | phrase were so entirely free from any semblance | with keen satire or invective, which, coming from 
hear this tank. At the same time he discovered of self-consciousness or pretension of superiority, |any other speaker, would have sounded bitter 
that the dam had been broken by the rush of | that I soon felt as if I had known him all my | and merciless, there was still something in his 


the torrent down the gully. 


This torrent, by | life, and as if we had very long been close friends. | utterance which made his hearers feel that those 


Washing away the accumulated sediment, had He interspersed our conversation with all sorts | thrusts came from a reluctant heart, and that he 
€xposed the ledge. Barlow, contemplating the | of quaint stories, each of which had a witty | would much rather have treated his foe as a 


Wreck of the dam, had seen the outcropping | point applicable to the subject in hand. 
A quick examination convinced him | seemed to enjoy his own jests in a childlike way, 


quartz. 


He | friend. 
No greater contrast could have been imagined 


poraneous, an occasional 
flash of the same lofty 
moral inspiration ; and all he said came out with 
the sympathetic persuasiveness of an honest 
| mature which made the listener feel as if the 
speaker looked him straight in the eye and took 
him by the hand, saying: “My friend, what I 
tell you is my earnest conviction, and I have no 
doubt you think so yourself.” 


Lincoln and Douglas Contrasted. 


The impression made by the debate upon an 
| entirely impartial observer, and his judgment of 
the two champions, would probably have been 
this: Douglas is certainly a man of extraordinary 
capacity, of great reasoning power, and of forceful 
character. But he avoids moral points of view, 
and it is advisable to look very carefully at his 
statements and his logic before accepting what he 
wishes you to believe. Lincoln possesses no less 
large a mental grasp and no less keen a reasoning 
faculty. But he is at the same time inspired by 
a lofty moral impulse; and what he offers to you 
as his honest conviction you may with perfect 
assurance take to be such. In short, you may 
trust him. 

When the debate at Quincy was over, the 


of the richness of his find. Hastening to his| for his usually sad-looking eyes would kindle | than that between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen | champions were heartily cheered by their parti- 
Station, he procured the necessary tools, returned | with a merry twinkle, and he himself sometimes | A. Douglas, in looks and bearing, as well as in| sans, the assemblage dissolved peaceably, the 


to the tank, secured some specimens of the! led in the laughter; and his laughter was so| impulse and temper. By the side of Lincoln’s | brass bands began to play again, several of them 
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within hearing of one another so as to fill the air 
with discordant sounds, and the country people, 
with their banners and their maidens in white, 
got in motion to return to their homes, each party, 
no doubt, persuaded that the result of the day 
was in its favor. I took my leave of Mr. Lincoln, 
and I was not to meet him again until about 
twenty months later, as a member of a committee 
of the memorable Chicago Convention of 1860, 
which carried to him at his house in Springfield 
the official announcement of his nomination as 
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| the Republican candidate for the presidency. In 
the campaign which followed, he and Douglas 
were again opposing candidates, and it so hap- 
pened that on March 4, 1861, when Abraham 
Lincoln delivered his first inaugural address from 


added Dick, taking up his own possessions to 
carry them to his room. ‘We spent all we had, 
and I owe thirty cents, and must pay it the next 
time I go to town.” 


The old lady had dropped into a chair, but she | 


the steps of the Capitol in Washington, Senator , had not taken up her knitting. She was smooth- 
Douglas stood near him and held his hat during | ing the bed-covering over and over again. 
theceremony. Douglas died three months later,| “It don’t matter much, I reckon,’’ she said 


after having pledged his patriotic support, and | presently, with a pathetic little break in her 
that of the Northern Democracy, to President voice. “I can go on doing with substitutes—but 
Lincoln in defence of the Union. 


somehow I kind o’ wanted it!” 
“Well, grandma, people can’t buy everything 
| with five dollars!” cried Mabel, impatiently. 
| “If I’d thought of the coffee, I’d have bought it 
first. But you know I simply had to have these 
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Tt probabilities are that not even Mr. | 


Frank himself could ever have told how 

he came to adopt a family ; still less could 

he have imagined that his desertion of his family 
would have made the great change of their lives. 
He had been walking along a country road 


one day, and had stopped to lean over a fence | 


and watch a silent man hoeing in a field. When 
the man looked up, there was a sorrowful some- 
thing in his face that made Mr. Frank, who was 
friendly and quite accustomed to introduce 
himself to people, to climb over the fence and 
walk beside him as he worked. When they 
reached the end of the row nearest the farm- 
house, Mr. Frank asked for a hoe; and when 

it was brought the two went working away 
across the field, side by side. 

They did not talk much, — they never had 
talked much from that day to this,—but some- 
how they seemed to understand one another. 
Mr. Frank spoke of going away the next 
morning, and when the next morning came 
he spoke of going Saturday. Then he 
thought he would stay until the first of the 
month; but in the end he never went at all. 
Mr. Frank had become a fixture. 

There was a dim idea in the minds of the 
Stuart family that Mr. Frank’s name was 
Francis Fannin; but the supposed surname 
had been lost sight of in the earlier stages 
of his stay among them, and they had long 
known him as Mr. Frank. Neither his work 
nor his wages had ever been stipulated, but 
he took certain tasks on himself and his 
wants were of the simplest. 

His help made it possible for Mr. Stuart 
to keep the twins at the public schools as 
long as the session lasted, and then to send 
them to town to better schools; and that in 
itself was a great consideration. The head 
of the family had been reared with no chance 
of schooling, and in almost total ignorance of 
books. He had little to say on the subject, 
but he seized every opportunity to give his 
children the chances he himself had missed. 
He was a slow, plodding, silent man, who 
went to his work, came back from it, ate 
his meals, smoked his pipe and went to bed ; 
and his children hardly knew him. 

Besides Nathan Stuart and the twins, 
there was “grandma,’’ the mother of Mrs. 
Stuart. The children’s delicate mother had 
died when they were both tiny things. Even 
before her death she had been too fragile to 
take care of her children, and it was grandma 
who had looked after them. Mrs. Stuart 
had been the youngest of her children—the 
child of her old age, the one who should be 
her prop and stay as her own feet tottered 
down into the valley of.shadows. What a 
heart-breaking thing it seemed that this 
child should slip away first, and leave her 
mother, already old, to rear two tiny chil- 
dren! Yet she took up her burden, and 
bore it with the quiet heroism that fills many 
a heart whose pulses are already growing 
weaker toward the resting-time, and now Dick 
and Mabel overtopped the silvery head of their 
mother’s mother. 






| things, and after they were bought there wasn’t 

| any money left.” 

i Mr. Frank had been standing near the door, 

, % looking and listening; but now he turned 
<a abruptly and went out. Selim greeted him with 
didi ne nme) | a giad neigh, and he led the horse to his stall and 

VUiIiTrTrT BiswHy oso FP fed him, and put the buggy into its place. Mr. 

Frank was absorbed in deep and troubled thought, 


| or sweet potatoes, and they make mighty good | with his chin on his hand and his elbow on his 
| coffee, when there aint any better. Ididn’teven knee. It was growing dusk when he went in. 
| see any sure-enough coffee during the four years Supper was over, and Dick and Mabel were busy 
| of the war, and I reckon I can do without it as | making lemonade and arranging the cakes. He 
| well now as I did then.” | paused just outside the door and looked in at 
Mr. Frank suddenly turned away his eyes and | them. 

looked off down the road, where a little cloud of | ‘‘Let’s get grandma to go to bed right away,” 
| dust proclaimed that Selim and the old buggy | Mabel was saying. 

and the two young people were coming home.| “Yes,” said Dick. “If we make any noise 





‘* HE'S SPOILED HIS BOY FOR A FARMER AND HASN'T MADE HIM A GENTLEMAN!" 


in war times. I use parched bran or okra seeds for he sat on a box in the barn for a long time, | 
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| anybody’s,”’ she said, sadly. “But they’re failing 
| fast now. Sometimes it takes me about half-ap 
hour to thread a needle. I reckon I’ve st:aineg 
‘em in the last few years, sewing at night.’ 

She went back into the kitchen, and Mabe; 
began humming a little tune; but all at on<e she 
| was disturbed by Mr. Frank throwing his book 
| down upon the table. His face was pal, and 
| his eyes shone with an unusual light. 

“T am going away,” he said, in sup) icsseq 
tones. “I will not stay here and see it don.” 

“See what done?” asked Dick in ast nish. 
ment, while Mabel dropped her work ini. her 
lap. Was Mr. Frank going mad? 

“T will not stay here and see you brea\ the 
heart of that poor, old gray-haired woman, that 
has been more than a mother to you!” crie! Mr. 
Frank, rising and walking about the room. “] 
will not stay here and encourage you in your 
selfish and ungrateful conduct. You are growing 
| up to walk roughshod over the hearts of the two 
people that have done the most for you—an I’m 
| going to get away from the sight of it!’’ 

“Well, I never heard of anything so unjust!” 
| exclaimed Mabel, tears of mortification in her 
eyes; and Dick cried, hotly: 

“You came here of your own accord, Mr. 
| Frank—I have heard you say so. I don’t sup 
pose that any one will hinder you from going 
away when you like.” 

Mr. Frank paused_in his walk and looked at 
Dick. 

“T am going,” he said. “But you will listen 
~ to me first. I have seen your father wear 

shoes that left his feet on the frozen ground 
in winter, while he was keeping you both at 
school. I have seen him cutting and hauling 
wood in the teeth of the north wind, when 
he was sick enough to be in bed, and every 
cent of the money went to you. I have seen 
him working as no slave ever worked, when 
he might have had his boy at home to help 
him, and ‘might have given himself a little 
comfort and rest! Well, his boy comes 
home, and hardly speaks to his father once 
in a day, and never offers once to help him 
out with his work. That’s the boy he has 
worked for, and saved for, and gone ragged 
for! It was all a great mistake! He’s 
spoiled his boy for a farmer and hasn’t made 
him a gentleman—for a gentleman is at least 
courteous to his host, even when that host 
chances to be his poor; plain, uneducated 
old father !”’ 

Dick’s face crimsoned as Mr. Frank’s 
grew paler; but he had no opportunity te 
8 








“And the little babies that poor grandma 
has toiled for,” went on Mr. Frank, with a 
shaking voice, “they have grown up to be 
impatient with her, to call her ‘cranky,’ to 
get her out of the way when company comes! 
They go to town and get everything they 
want for themselves, and forget the one poor 
little thing she has asked for! Oh, yes—I 
am going away—and maybe it’s partly my 
fault, the way you are doing; but, children, 
can’t you see how old she has grown lately?’ 
how her hands tremble? how her eyes have 
failed? Do you know what it means? And 
God has given you the privilege of walking 
with her and holding her up along this latter 
part of the journey—and you dare to laugh 
at her because her memory fails, and to call 
her ‘cranky,’ and think her in the way!” 

His speech had been like a whirlwind; it 
had not given the confused and astounded 
young people time for a word. But all at 
once he paused, and added in a different 
tone: 

“And now I will go.” 

But of course he did not mean it. Mr. 
Frank had been there always. Where else 
could he go? 

Besides—let him go! They could do very 
well without him. After all his rough and 
unjust talk, it would be better for him to go, 
for Dick might not be able to control his 
temper next time. He was exceedingly 


In a few minutes they drew up at the gate, and | it’ll disturb her, and we can’t sit around like | angry, and felt himself insulted and outraged. 


Dick sprang out and helped his sister to alight. posts all the evening.” 
They were tall and handsome and very much “Oh, she wouldn’t have any fun, or let us have | 


That any one should dare to speak so to him! 
He blustered around the room very finely, and 


Grandma came out into the porch and looked | alike, with a certain air of dash and breeding | any,” said Mabel, conclusively, and added, as an reproved Mabel for having so little spirit as to cry. 


up the road, shading her eyes with her hand. } 

“Tt must be time for the children to get back, 
Mr. Frank,” she said. “They didn’t stay this 
long last time.’’ 

“Oh, but they’ve got money to spend to-day, | 
grandma,” said Mr. Frank, cheerfully. He rose | 
from his seat on the steps and quietly drew 
grandma’s big chair into the shadow of the vines, | 
where she could be shielded from the sun and yet 
could watch the road. 

“Yes. Wasn’t it nice in their Uncle Henry? 
Five dollars! You know part of it was for me, 
too, but I told ’em I didn’t want a thing out of 
it but a little coffee. It’s been some time since 
we’ve had any, and I know their father’d like it. 
He never mentions it, but he likes coffee; and he 
just does without it because he thinks he can’t 
afford it. People that have got children to edu- 
cate.can’t be buying everything that comes along.” 

“And what about your coffee, grandma?” 
asked Mr. Frank, his eyes wandering from the 
wrinkled face to the thin old hands that were 
already busy with their knitting. 

“Well, now, you’d never guess!’ cried | 
grandma. “I’ve been using substitutes, since | 
the last coffee began to give out, like we used to | 


| wrappers to get at them. 


that was never gained on a farm. | afterthought, “I hope I sha’n’t be cranky when | 
“You ought to see my pretty new waist, | I grow old.” 
grandma!’’ cried Mabel, gaily, as they both came | Mr. Frank went up to the little room in the | 
in, laden with bundles. “And I have a belt, and roof, and sat there in the dark and listened to the 
the silver cuff-links I was speaking of, and a | merrymaking below, and made up his mind. It | 
sailor hat; and I wanted a veil, but I shall have | was not an easy thing to do—for there are some | 
to wait till next time.’’ | people who are like some trees and strike deep | 
They had tumbled the bundles on the bed, and | roots. Mr. Frank was one of them. 
were hurriedly breaking strings and tearing} He was very silent the next day, but Dick and 
| Mabel did not notice. They were busy planning | 
“And I bought myself some new ties and | for the next session of school, which was near 
collars and cuffs,” Dick explained, with much | at hand; and all day Mabel was hard at work 
satisfaction. “I just had to have them before I | constructing some pretty piece of finery for herself 
could go back to school, and this is the book I’ve | out of bits of silk and lace. In the evening she 
been wanting so long.’ | had it still in hand, when her grandmother came 
“And is this the coffee?’’ asked grandma, | in from the kitchen and went feeling along on 
eagerly, fastening on a bundle and feeling of it | the mantel and over the table. 
with trembling fingers. “Has anybody seen anything of my specta- | 
“Oh, there! We forgot the coffee!’’ cried | cles?” she asked. And Dick and Mabel broke | 
Mabel in a vexed tone. “I knew there was | into a laugh. 
something else, and I couldn’t think what it was.| “They’re in their usual place—on top of your 
Here are some lemons. You know Ned and | head, grandma,” said Mabel. “I don’t know why | 
Jennie Powell and a crowd are coming over | it is that you never think of looking there first.” 
to-night, and we’ll have some lemonade.” The old lady stood still for a moment, flushed | 
“Anyhow, we shouldn’t have had money | and mortified. 
enough to buy the coffee, if we’d thought of it,’’| “Time was when my eyes were as good as| 


“I’m sure I never heard of such a thing!” 
sobbed Mabel, angrily. And Dick said, as he 
heard Mr. Frank go down the steps and out at 
the gate: 

“Well, at any rate, let us hope that is the last 
of him. It doesn’t pay to allow people to grow 
too familiar with you. They take advantage of 
it, and want to run your business for you.” 

And then, finding one room too small for his 
indignant strides, he went on into the dining- 
room and kitchen, followed by Mabel. ‘They 
both paused at seeing their grandmother «sleep 
in her old high-backed chair, her tired hands in 
her lap. 

“Why don’t you go to bed, grandma?” asked 
Mabel, rousing her. “You can’t rest sitting up 
here.”’ 

The old lady lifted herself feebly. 

“Has Mr. Frank locked the chicken-hous° and 
done the evening work yet?” she asked, in 4 
faintly dazed way. “He always looks after 
everything before I go to bed.’’ 

“T’ll attend to the work, grandma,” said )ick, 
in a fine glow of independence. ‘You go on to 
bed.”’ 

So Dick went out and locked the fowl-louse, 
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and then wondered a little confusedly what else | need it now, for I’ll stay at home this session | Frank walked out, with a new look upon his face. | night. There was a very large attendance, for 


there was to do. After walking around for some | and take care of grandma. Buy grandma some 
time and finding nothing else that seemed to coffee—and a pair of shoes—and anything you 
require attention, he decided that the evening | can think of, Dick! And oh, hurry and find 
work was done, and went to his own room. him, and bring him back !’’ 

He was waked the next morning by the sun in Almost before she had controlled herself enough 
his {xce, and realized that it was later than he to go to her grandmother’s bed, old Selim was 
was usually called, and that no one had called trotting townward, as if he, too, were in the 
him. He dressed himself hastily, and going to | secret, and meant to bring Mr. Frank back 
the kitchen, found grandma standing in the door, | without delay. 
gazing with dismay at the cold stove. Ah, but finding him! That wasanother thing! 

“Why, what’s become of Mr. Frank?” she| Who knew where he had gone, since the home 
cried. “He always has the fire made and the | that he had toiled for had cast him off? He 
preak ‘ast all cooking before he calls me! And | might be many miles away. And Dick’s lips 
your father wanted to get off early this morning, | trembled as he thought what a dreadful thing it 
so’s he could get to Glenville before the heat of | would be if Mr. Frank never came back again— 
the day !”’ if all the rest of his life he remembered him as 

Dick did not wait to explain. He made the | the boy who allowed his father to go ragged and 
fire and brought water,—for the first time that | to toil for him, while he accepted that father’s 
summer, he remembered,—and tried to hurry the | service with a thankless heart. 
breakfast ; and in the midst of his nervous haste| He had bought the coffee—ah, he didn’t forget 
Nathan Stuart came in and looked at the disorder. | it this time!—and had added the shoes and a little 

“J can’t wait for breakfast,’”’ he said. ‘And | gray shawl, and there was but one more place 
I don’t know what’s happened to Mr. Frank. | to which to go. A familiar figure was in the 
He forgot to separate the cows and calves last | post-office, waiting for mail at the delivery 
night, and there’ll be no milk to-day. And he left | window; and in an instant Dick had him by 
the pasture gate open, and I’ve spent an hour | both hands, and was laughing and choking and 
eatchin’ Bob an’ Jim.” trying to talk, all in a breath. 

Mr. Frank’s evening work! Dick’s face| ‘“O Mr. Frank, come home!” he cried. “See 
flushed uncomfortably, but he announced, with | —there’s Selim outside—we’ve come after you— 





a good deal of spirit, that Mr. Frank had made | and grandma isn’t very well—and look at this 
himself very unpleasant to Mabel and himself | bundle of coffee! And we’re going to try over 
and had gone away, and he, for one, was very again, Mr. Frank—and you should just see 
Mabel, waiting on grandma!”’ 

With his arm over the boy’s shoulder, Mr. 


glad of it. 

The dull, silent man in the doorway stood still, 
his face twitching. } 

“Gone away!” he said, presently. ‘“The only 
help I’ve ever had!’ 

Then he went out and climbed into the wagon, 
and was gone on his tedious trip to Glenville; 
and Dick looked after him with a sudden pain at 
his heart. ‘The only help I’ve ever had!’’ And 
Dick was as tall as his father, and had come to 
have this said to him! 

“Oh, mercy me, isn’t breakfast ready yet?” 
eried Mabel, making her appearance, warm and 
rosy from «: night’s undisturbed sleep. 

“If you want any breakfast you’d better come 
and help get it!” suggested Dick, roughly. “I EV. JOHN WARDEN had just 
think from what I can gather this morning that R opened a letter bearing the New 
Mr. Frank has been in the habit of doing pretty York postmark. He had read 
much everything about the place.” only a few lines when he rose from his 

“He always did everything he could to save | chair in great excitement and rushed 
me!”’ cried grandma, with her apron to her dim | down-stairs to the kitchen, where his 
eyes. “He never forgot poor old grandma—and | wife was cooking dinner. 

I don’t know what I’m goingtodonow! Nobody| “Sarah, what do you think of this?” 
else’ll ever think of me as he’s done!’’ he exclaimed. “I have had a call to the 
Well, it was not a cheerful beginning of the | Marble Square Church, New York!” 
day. Dick and Mabel were both a little paleas| The minister’s wife was so astonished 
they set themselves at Mr. Frank’s abandoned | that she could not speak at first; then 
tasks. Before the morning work was done they | she said, “It cannot be true, John! 

were both exhausted with the unaccustomed | Surely you must be mistaken !” 

labor; and Dick threw himself wearily into a| “But here is the letter. Just listen to 
chair, only to find that the cows must still be | this, will you ?” 

watered and the calves driven to the pasture,| The minister backed up against the 
and wood must be split for the kitchen stove. | kitchen table without noticing the flour 
As for Mabel, she was all at once aware how | he was rubbing off upon his coat. His 
much work fell to her grandmother’s share in | wife listened ih amazement to the letter : 
the daily round of duties ; and now that she had The Rev. Joun WARDEN, Fleming, Vt. 
tried it herself, she knew that it was too much! pear Sir and Brother: The Marble 
for the old lady’s feeble hands. Somes LF Be Se ae 

As she worked, she kept watching her grand- » 
mother. Ina flash it had been revealed to her | {.<"cnuceh at » aalary of six thousand 
that grandma certainly did look very old. She/| dollars a year, and the parsonage in 
had never noticed before how the wrinkled hands | High Street Ly od pared. 
shook, or how the feet dragged. Mr. Frank had cunatiie, ie Psa to be chosen by you 
asked them if they knew what it meant; and | at your own convenience. 


, stood sti e trust that this action of the church, 
i ho ~y still as she repented the | _.\ch was heartily unaniaous, will meet 


with as hearty a response from you. We 


‘Author of 
i¢ $&°IN HIS 
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selfishness. Indeed, the little remark explained 
many things. a ae 

Nathan Stuart, reaching home that evening, 
was about to walk heavily into the dining-room, 
when he was stopped by a sight that made him 
stagger and lean against the door-casing. The 
smiling old lady was sitting in the big chair, 
with Mr. Frank folding a shaw]—that new gray 
shawl —over her shoulders, and insisting good- 
humoredly : 


one evening.’’ 

“And here’s your coffee, grandma!’ cried 
Mabel, coming in, rosy from the kitchen. “And 
I do hope father’ll come before long! I’ve gota 
splendid cup ready for him.’ 

“And he can come right in and sit down,” said 
Dick, cheerily, “for I’ll put up the horses as 
soon as he gets here.’’ 

They heard a sound then, and turned, and he 
|came slowly toward them—the slow, plodding 

man whom his children had never known. 

“I’ve been ridin’ against the wind,’ he said, 
“an’ it—it sort o’ makes my eyes burn.” 
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‘‘ HIS WIFE LISTENED IN AMAZEMENT.’’ 


| 





“T’ve been thinking I was too hard on you, | rumors of the call had already reached Fleming 
maybe,” he said, gently. “But I was afraid for people. 
you, my boy—afraid you’d do as I did, and| The letter was read and the minister made a 
repent after it was too late.’”” Dick looked at him few remarks at the close of the meeting. He was 
quickly. Sothat was Mr. Frank’s story? And | much affected, and Deacon Binney, who had the 
| in the light of the danger he had himself escaped, | reputation of being one of the hardest-headed 
| Dick understood how much his friend must have farmers in the township, sat with head erect, the 
been moved by the sight of his and Mabel’s tears rolling over his weather-beaten face. 


When the Rev. John Warden reached home 
that night, after a very affecting scene which 
followed the meeting, he was almost minded to 
refuse the call. However, the next morning he 
wrote a letter in which he accepted the pastorate 


of the Marble Square Church. The letter was. 


mailed, and the minister then began a sermon in 
which he gave his reasons for making a change, 
closing with his formal resignation. This was to 
be read Sunday morning. 

Meanwhile, Fleming village and parish was 


“There, grandma, you just sit still and be| greatly stirred over the minister’s metropolitan 
waited on! You know you promised, for this| cali. “TI tell you what!” said old Jake Bowers, 


the village blacksmith, as he leaned against his 
anvil and a group of listeners stood around. 
“We are going to lose a mighty good man out 
of this parish. Last Sunday’s sermon was a 
powerful one, I reckon. I noticed, I said to 
myself when the service was over, ‘That kind of 
preaching will lose us our minister if the city 
folks once hears him.’ ”’ 

“Jake must have dreamed that he said it,” 
drawled out Bill Covill, the miller’s assistant, 
“because he was asleep all through the sermon 
last Sunday.” 

“Asleep yourself!” retorted Jake, who, how- 


“ever, turned very red in the face as he blew up 





his forge. 

“All the same, it’s a great loss to all Fleming 
parish,”’ said Judge Howard, thoughtfully. “I 
don't know how we are going to get along with- 
out the parson. He certainly is a master 
preacher. The wonder to me is that the city 
folks have not found it out before this.”’ 

“Seems kind o’ queer his church-members 
haven’t been more regular in their attendance on 
such fine preaching,’’ said Job Wilbur, who was 
not a member himself, and posed as a skeyitic for 
the village. 

“How often have you heard him?” 
asked the judge, sharply. 

“Oh, I’ve been to church once a year, 
and on funeral occasions,” replied Job, 
carelessly. 

“The parson will make a stir in New 
York, I reckon,” said Abe Lyons. And 
then the talk went on in praise of the 
parson, and regret at his leaving the 
parish. 

At Deacon Binney’s, the family was 
discussing the same general topic of con- 
versation, when Deacon Sayles came in. 

“Well, neighbor, this is a blow to 
Fleming parish, isn’t it? New York 
must want our minister pretty bad. It 
seems they sent up three men as a com- 
mittee to listen three Sundays ago, and 
now comes this call. Well! Well! I never 
really thought we had been listening to 
such great talent for years.’ 

“Hadn’t you? I’ve been more than 
suspicious myself for some time. Fact is, 
Deacon Sayles, we’ve been sitting under 
the best preaching for years and haven’t 
appreciated it.’’ 

“Of course we can’t give six thousand 
dollars a year and parsonage,” said 
Deacon Sayles, a little gloomily. 

“Of course not. It’s a great pity, 
though, that we never offered to raise the 


“O grandma, do please come and sit down!” | feel that we have made a wise choice, and we are | preaching, John,’’ said the minister’s wife, ener- | salary. We might have kept him from getting 
getically, as she opened the stove door and took | discontented.” 
out a pie. “The New York people have discov- Deacon Sayles shook his head, but after agree- 


she cried at length, with her heart—a softening —_ > oe ty us = ap | — 
heart, too—in her fresh young voice. “You just answer will be regarded oy great favor. In 
sit down in the big chair and tell me what to do, | behalf of the trustees and members of the Marble 
and I’ll do it!” Square Church, I am, Very truly your brother, 
Grandma allowed herself to be gently pushed hn JAMES ROLAND, Clerk. 
into the chair, but she shook her head in feeble| N¢W York, January 15, 189-. 
protest. “Well, Sarah, what do you think of that? 
“T’ve got to keep going as long as I can hold | Did you ever suppose I should receive such a 
out,” she said, weakly. “If I was to stop now | letter?’ 
I'd be in bed, and I don’t want to bea burden.| “No, I never did. How do you suppose they 
You’ve both got to go off to school, you know— | came to give you such a call ?” 
and there’s nothing the matter. I’ve just felt} “I am sure I do not know,” the minister 
kind of no ’count lately.”’ answered, modestly. 
Mabel was faint with this new fear that tore| ‘Perhaps those strangers who were at church 
at her heart-strings. She dropped to her knees | three weeks ago —” 
beside the armchair and clasped both the trem-| The minister’s wife paused, then continued | 
bling old hands in hers, that were so young and | excitedly : 
smooth. | “Yes! You remember, John, those three men 
“O grandma,” she cried, penitently, ‘‘we’ve | who stayed at the hotel that Sunday you preached 
let you work too hard—but I’m not going to do | the sermon on Power? It was an unusually 
itany more! How weak youare! Don’ttremble | good sermon. Those strangers must"have been 
80, grandma—please don’t! Come and let me | a committee from the Marble Square Church, and 
help you to the bed, and you can lie down and | they have reported favorably, giving you a call 
take it easy for a while.”’ without waiting for you to preach first in New 
And with her arm around the shaking figure, | York.” 
she led her grandmother away. | “Do you think I ought to accept the call?” 
“I don’t know how I’m going to get along | asked the Rev. John Warden, thoughtfully. 
Without Mr. Frank!” grandma sighed, as she, “Ofcourse!” The minister’s wife spoke with 





ered you.” 


ing that the parish had not appreciated its 


He talked over the remarkable event a little minister as it should, he went on to the next 


into his study, but he was too excited to work 

on his sermon, and he went out and took a walk. 
The letter burned in his pocket, and obeying 

Sayles’s as he passed down the main street. 


showed him the letter. 


end, however, he looked over his spectacles and 


parson ?”’ 


suppose I shall accept. I wanted to see you and 


church before deciding positively.’’ 


long have you been with us ?” 


the minister, thoughtfully. 





Went. “He never forgot me—no, he never | great decision. ““Won’t it be splendid to live in 
forgot!” | New York after all these years in this little | 

Dick, who had followed them, heard the words, town? O John, think of it! Six thousand | 
and saw how worn and old grandma looked; for | dollars a year and a parsonage! More than six 


turn and hurried out of the house. | it be grand ?” 
“I'm going to town,” he said briefly, when| “It will be hard to leave Fleming, though!” | 
Mall overtook him at the steps. The minister sighed. ‘We have been here now 
“Oh, yes—and bring him back!” she cried, | nearly fifteen years, and I have come to love the 
With the tears on her face. “And wait! I’ve! people very much.” 


hid up a little money for school, and I sha’n’t! “Still, I don’t think they have appreciated your | The regular weekly meeting came on Wednesday | when he thought of the six thousand dollars and 





The Rev. John Warden felt a little embarrassed. | 
“T have talked it over with my wife. Yes, I | troubles as you do!” 


|longer with his wife, and then went up-stairs | neighbor’s to talk over the news. 


That was a very trying week for the Rev. 
John Warden. When he went out to make his 
afternoon calls he was astonished at the feeling 


a sudden impulse, he stepped into Deacon | expressed. Old Sallie Barnes, who was an 


invalid, with inflammatory rheumatism, and who 


The deacon was at home, and the minister | always wanted to know, when he called, why he 


had not come a week sooner, broke down and 


The deacon read it slowly, not understanding | cried like a child when he went in to see her this 
at first what it all meant. When he reached the | time. 


“Oh dear! Oh dear!” she moaned, rocking 


said, quietly, “So you are going to leave us, | back and forth in her old chair. “I shall die if 


you go away! I know I shall! And I never 
can get used to any one else! No one knows my 


When he .went away she refused to be com- 


Deacon Binney, and bring the matter before the forted, and he left the poor old woman sobbing 
| and groaning in a pitiful manner. 

“T’d accept if I was you,” said the deacon. | 
“You won’t have another call like that very soon. | who for years had not said anything more than 
We shall miss you, though. Let’s see. How | “good morning” surprised him by coming out of 
| their shops and houses to shake his hand and 
“Fifteen years this coming Christmas,” replied | express regret at his departure. 


As he moved on up the village street, people 


Then he had a very sick parishioner to visit 


“Yes, yes. A long pastorate, as pastorates go | out on the hills. He drove out and found him in 


nowadays. Well, we shall not know what to do | a critical condition. The family had not heard 


when you are gone.” 


| of the minister’s metropolitan call, and when he 


; The minister went home feeling somewhat | told them, they all surrounded him, in tears and 
his «yes, too, had been opened. He suddenly times as much as you are getting now! Won’t| depressed; and he was surprised, also, for he | with clasped hands, and one of the children 
had never heard Deacon Sayles express so much | climbed into his lap and said, ““Who will come to 


feeling during the fifteen years he had known 
him. 





see father when you are gone?” It was a very 
painful experience for him, and when he drove 


He decided to accept the call; but first it was | back to the village he was very much depressed, 
necessary to bring the matter before the church. | and somehow could not rally his spirits, even 
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118 THE YOUTH’S 


the parsonage on High Street Court, and the | cover of a hymn-book. And when the service 
great church and its pipe-organ and fashionable | was over, no one ever saw such a handshaking 
quartet choir. | in Fleming parish. 

So matters went on until Saturday night. The| The people gave the reception to the minister, 
minister never had known that his parish cared | after all. They said there had not been enough 
so much for him. Even Job Wilbur expressed | sociability in the church for a long time. The 
his sorrow at the parson’s departure, and said | Rev. John Warden seemed to grow young again, 
something rather hurriedly about ministers being | and found some new texts for sermons. His 
necessary to a community. Old Uncle Peters, wife feels a little regret as time goes on, but it 
who had not spoken to him for a long time 
because of something he had once said in a} 
sermon about tobacco-using, came and asked him | 





COMPANION. 


seems as if the people could not do enough to show 
their love for them both. 

“After all, I can always say that I once had 
a call to a metropolitan pulpit,’ he says to his 
wife when she thinks his sermons are not appre- 
ciated; and as the parish of Fleming grows 
dearer to him the longer he knows it and loves it, 
he can speak without regret and with actual 
amusement of his famous metropolitan call. 








to forgive his taking offence, and promised to be 
out to church on the coming Sunday. The peo-| 
ple of the parish were already planning a farewell 
reception, and the whole village was evidently 
stirred to its depths by his acceptance of the | 
call. 
“My dear,” said the minister to his wife, when 
Saturday night came, “I never knew how much | the Indian’s real 
the church and parish cared for us. It is a name, but one given 
revelation. I am almost of a mind to reconsider | him by a half-breed trap- 
my acceptance of the New York call.” per who once stopped at 
“That would be very foolish,” replied his wife. | the store in the little In- 
“Tt is true the people love you very much. It is | dian village. 
a great pity they have not shown it oftener.”’ | “Umph!” said the trap- 
“We are all liable to that fault ;” the minister | per, after listening awhile 
sighed as he said it. ‘We do not show our love | to one of the Indian’s 
to our dearest friends, and too often wait until | wonderful stories. “Gros 
they are dead before we tell them how much we | carpe!” (Big liar! ) 
think of them.” And Groscarpe he had 
This was Saturday night. The morning ser-| been called ever after. 
mon, in which the minister had given his reasons | He was a shiftless old Indian, always to be 
for seeking a wider field, lay on his desk, together | found in warm weather loafing about the grocery 
with his resignation as pastor of Fleming church. | or sawmill, or fishing in the shade of the big 
“T think I will go up to the post-office and get | hemlock down by the dam. Generally he was 
the mail,’ said the minister to his wife, as he | accompanied by two or three boys, who bade 
heard the evening train come in. Generally he | fair to become as worthless as himself. 
waited until Monday morning, but he felt restless | Aside from his demoralizing influence with the 
and uneasy, and went out. | boys, Groscarpe had never been detected in any 
When he came back, he had an open letter in | particular evil. He generally lived well, for an 
his hand, and his face was pale and wore an | Indian, all alone in his dirty cabin on the river- 
expression that would be difficult to describe. | bank ; and the dusky mothers, who remembered 
“John!” cried his wife, as he came into the | how little he worked and how many miscel- 





ROSCARPE wasn’t 


centre of the room, nearer the light on the table. 
**What is the matter ?’’ 

“T have another letter from New York,” said 
the minister, with a feeble smile. “Let me read 
it to you.” 

He was not so excited as before, but his voice 
trembled a little as he read: 


REV. JOHN WARDEN, Fleming, Vt. 

Dear Sir and Brother: hasten to correct a most 
embarrassing and distressful blunder on my part 
in reference to a letter directed to you by mistake, 
and answered by you in good faith. The call of 
the Marble Square Church which was sent to you 
was intended for the brother who bears your 
name, even to the same initials, and who lives in | 
the town of Fleming, but in another state. My | 
great blunder consisted in carelessly writing the | 
name of your state instead of his. I trust that | 
you will pardon this most unfortunate error. Iam | 
very much chagrined that so grave a mistake has | 
been made, and hope your plans will not be too 
seriously disturbed by this necessary correction of 
my carelessness. With very much regret, I am, 
my dear sir, yours truly, JAMES ROLAND, 

Clerk of Marble Square Church, New York. 

January 21, 189-. 


For several moments neither the minister nor 
his wife said a word. Then the minister said 
quietly : 

“Then, it seems those three strangers were —”’ 

“Yes, they were commercial travellers, evi- 
dently !”’ exclaimed his wife. “O John! What 
will you do now ?” 

“T shall have to preach without notes to- 
morrow,” he answered with a smile. 

But the minister’s wife, to tell the truth, sat | 
down and had a good ery. Then she recovered 
her equanimity, and consoled her husband and | 
made the best of it. 

When Sunday morning came and the minister | 
went into his pulpit, he faced the largest audience | 
he had ever seen in Fleming church. All his | 
members were out, all the people who, for one | 
reason or another, had not been to church for | 
years, several families from the adjoining town- | 
ship, and, most conspicuous of all, Job Wilbur, 
in his best clothes, sat in the front row of the 
gallery, the sneer on his face almost gone. 

The Rev. John Warden must have preached 
a little better than usual. His heart was warm 
with the love of his people, and he had had time | 
to recover from his first disappointment. He 
preached on the fellowship of the saints. And 
as the people did not yet know the news of the 
mistake in the call, they were attentive up to the 
last moment of the sermon. As he finished, a 
movement of expectation went over the audience. 

The people, of course, expected him to read 
his resignation as a formal act, necessitated by 
his previous acceptance of the call to the Marble 
Square Church. He had already decided on his 
course, and without hesitation he said : 

“Friends, I have a communication to read to 
you. As you all know, I have received and 
accepted a call to the Marble Square Church in 
New York. It is now necessary for me to read 
the following, in order that you may know the 
reason for my doing as I do.” 

Accordingly he opened and read the letter 
from the clerk which he had received the night 
before. The Rev. John Warden will never 
forget the look that swept over the people as he 
finished reading. If it had not been Sunday and 
in church, Jake Bowers afterward said, he 
would have led off with three cheers. As it 
was, almost every one broke down and cried. 
Deacon Sayles blew his nose, and Deacon Bin- 
ney wiped his bald head nervously with the| 





| laneous articles had disappeared from their 
| premises, were sometimes inclined to mutter 

dark things about the contents of Groscarpe’s 
| cabin. But no one of 
| them ever saw ‘the 
| inside of it. He had 
| been a skilled canoe- 
|man and a successful 
| hunter and trapper in 

his earlier days. He 
| could still find work 
| whenever he chose. 











from another cabin ; then 
another and another. 
Then a young pig went, 
and two fat geese. Some 
prowler was systemati- 
cally plundering the 
cattle-pens, and growing 
fat, no doubt, on the spoil ; 
but thus far the Indians 
did not even know what 
it was. 


pen was broken into, 
two trails would be seen 
through the high grass: one approaching the 
pen, generally from the woods; the other leaving 
it in the direction of the river. In the dry soil 
no track was ever found. 

Some thought the depredator a bear; but the 
hunters said no bear could enter a pen without 
clumsily breaking things, and leaving plain traces 
of his doings. It might be a large “lucivee”—a 
fierce old female having young in a den back on 
the ridges. But if so, why did she apparently 
cross the river and approach from the opposite 
side? 

Then the older ones shook their heads mys- 
teriously, told stories of the “injun-devil,’’ and 
said that when an evil spirit in the form of a 


Every nmiorning after a | 


Y | would have been glad 


| Groscarpe’s face at the more extraordinary 


Many a hunter, going 
in to his winter camp, 


to take Groscarpe as 
a companion for his 
knowledge of wood- 
craft; but he grew 
more and more lazy 
as he grew older. 

He worked a little 
three times a year: in 
the spring on the 
river; in the summer 
on the farms; in 
autumn on an occa- 
sional hunt, and some- 
how managed to live 
all winter on the 
proceeds. Sometimes 
he kept a few traps 
out, and surprised the 
young hunters by 
bringing in mink and 
an occasional otter- 
skin from brooks 
where no one else 
would think of trap- 
ping. 

One of the boys whom Groscarpe fascinated fierce beast came to destroy their stock it was 
by his tales and who yet disbelieved him was | useless to try to track him or to set traps. From 
Alek, a half-breed, and the most skilful hunter | the first, Groscarpe had declared the work to 
and trapper of his age in the village. He listened | be that of an injun-devil. Seated under the 
to the old man’s narratives silently, as did the | pine-tree that shaded the door of the grocery, he 
other boys, but he would fix piercing eyes on | had told marvellous stories of its strength and 
cunning and fierceness to the group of boys 
statements made by the teller of tales; and the sitting about in open-mouthed attention — half- 
Indian, recognizing that here was one who was | disbelieving him from his name and reputation, 
skeptical in spite of his interest, would break off | yet more than half-believing him from the way in 
to cry out, “Well, now, young Alek, you have | which he appealed to their sense of the mystery 
not trapped so many years!” of the great forest. 

There was no question but that Groscarpe was | Groscarpe had been unusually lazy that spring, 
always a little uneasy in Alek’s presence, and | and had done very little work except to trap 
that he always felt satisfaction when he was | two bears that had been exceptionally bold and 
able to discomfit the boy. | cunning. Now, however, with the continued 

One summer morning Alek awoke to find a | depredations, all his hunter’s instinct was 
lamb missing from his father’s pen. 








‘*GROSCARPE HAD BEEN UNUSUALLY LAZY THAT SPRING.” 


MARCH 8, 1900, 
explained, they thought, as far as it ever woulg 
be. 


| But a few nights later all this was set aside 
again. It had rained steadily for three days: 
| the ground was soft and moist. Then one night 
| a sheep was stolen, and in the morning the tracks 
| of a huge bear were plainly visible about the pen, 
| The brute had come from the woods throuy) the 
| grass, killed a sheep in the pen, as the bloo:! and 
| wool plainly showed, then made off with it to 
| the river. 

| A curious thing became evident to the two 
hunters who followed the trail. On the river. 
bank the tracks showed that the bear, instead of 
dragging the sheep along the ground, had risen 
upon his hind legs and carried it in his fore. 
paws. 

Bears when tired sometimes act thus.. \Vhen 
caught in a trap by the foreleg, they will pick up 
the clog to which the trap is attached, and carry 
it in their arms for long distances at a time. 
But to pick up a sheep in this way was very 
unusual. 

The tracks, too, were unusually wide, and 
enormously long for a bear. Even Groscarpe, 
who came to see them, declared he had never 
seen larger ones. 

Another curious thing was that the bear had 
|not swum directly across the river. Tracks 
were found on the opposite side where the bear 
had landed on a sandy point; but he had 
evidently entered the water again. No further 
trace of him was found, although the hunters 
searched both sides diligently for a quarter of 
a mile below. 

That same week Groscarpe set deadfalls at the 
edge of the clearing and two steel traps near the 
river, baiting them with mutton and wild honey; 
but notwithstanding all his ingenuity, one of the 
deadfalls was torn to pieces not long after, and 
the bait carried away. Indistinct bear-tracks 
were found, and a few long black hairs on the 
logs; but the tracks made off toward a rocky 
ridge near by and were soon lost. The traps 
were never disturbed after that. 

Groscarpe was now obliged to admit his mis- 
take. The signs of a huge bear were too evident 
to permit him to hold 
longer to his theory 
that an injun-devil 
was the robber. 

Yet he still main- 
tained that a devil 
prowled about on the 
other side of the river, 
and attributed the 
unusual cunning of 
the bear to its near 
presence. He pointed 
significantly to the 
fact of the bear's 
crossing the river, 
and hinted at myste- 
rious meetings taking 
place between the 
wild prowlers. His 
stories at the grocery 
grew more marvel- 
lous, and the boys’ 
sense of mystery 
deepened. 

The trap had evi- 
dently frightened the 
bear, for nothing more 
was heard of him for 
nearly three weeks. 

Then he entered a 
pen one night, and 
carried away two fat 
geese to the river. 
And again Groscarpe 
shook his head signifi- 
cantly in the grocery. 
That was late in 
| September, and the young hunters were eager 
| to set a watch for the bear. A sheep was tied 

near the edge of the clearing, and for a week 
the watch was kept up. Then one night, while 
| Groscarpe was watching with them, his own pen 
down by the river was broken into, and one of 
| his young pigs carried away. The same huge 
| tracks were again found in a moist spot near 
| the pen, and again lost on the rocky ridge. 

| Groscarpe grew furious at this, boasting he 
| would trap that old bear if he had to work all 
winter, and straightway built another deadfall 
| back on the ridge. A week later he found a 
| young bear caught there, but all were sure this 
| was not the marauder they sought. 

| The hunters of the little settlement were by 
this time completely puzzled; all were eaxer for 








| aroused. In the frequent hunting parties along the first tracking snow. Late in October it 


Through the high grass a broken trail led | the ridges on both sides of the river he was often | came, but no bear with it. A heavier fall «ame 


away into the forest. Bears had been numerous | a leader. 

that spring. The cattle-pens had suffered from | Once when he was hunting with two or three | 
their depredations until the hunters had come 

out of their winter camps and the men from the | moist spot near the edge of a spring, where two 

logging-woods. Since then, the bears had been | huge, catlike tracks showed the creature had 

killed or driven away. But this plain trail, planted its forefeet while drinking. The tracks 

leading off through the grass, could be made | were indistinct among the leaves, yet Groscarpe 

only by a bear; althongh, strangely enough, no pronounced them instantly the tracks of an injun- 

tracks could be seen. | devil. 

Seizing his father’s gun, Alek started offto hunt! To Alek they seemed like the tracks of a large 
the beast down if possible. At the edge of the | lucivee, but he was young, and knew nothing of | 
woods the trail disappeared entirely ; and although | the injun-devil, so he submitted to the superior 
Alek spent all day in hunting along the ridge woodcraft of the older hunter. That night all 
and through the forest, he found no farther trace in the little settlement had heard that the tracks 
of the marauder. | of an injun-devil had been found across the river. | 

Two weeks passed by, and a lamb disappeared |The mystery of the plundered sheep-pens was | 


the first week in November, and on the third 
night another lamb disappeared from the pen 


Indian boys across the river, he pointed to a| behind Alek’s cabin. 


The tracks showed that the bear had come from 
the river, the huge hind feet and smaller »aws 
leaving a deep imprint at every step. At the pen 
he had reared on his hind legs, clambere! over 
the low log wall, killed the lamb and mae off 
with it, carrying it under his arm and walking on 
his hind legs as before. 

Eagerly Alek hurried after him, but the tacks 
led straight to the river and disappeared. Nor 
were they found again, although Groscar}: and 
two hunters searched the banks for miles 1 and 
down on both sides of the river. 

Like the old hunters, Alek was com) letly 
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mystified ; but unlike them, he had grown tired | carefully aboard, and untied the dark objects | 
of dis-ussing plans for his capture at the grocery | from his feet and hands. A moment later the | 
and sawmill. If the bear were in league with | canoe shot round a bend, and Alek was standing | 
the injun-devil or some other evil spirit, perhaps | alone under the moonlight, with the dark river | 
he had some means of knowing what they talked | below him gurgling sleepily between its snowy 
about, and so escaped all their eunning plans for banks. 


his capture. | Early the next morning a procession wended | 
But there was one friend with whom Alek | slowly along the narrow lane that led up to 
shared all his hunting secrets. | Grosecarpe’s lonely cabin. Alek was there, and 


One day he and Pierre laid their plans, hidden | Pierre, and the man that owned the lamb, and 
away in the haymow in Pierre’s barn. They | the women that owned the geese, and the two 
were keen hunters by instinct; and to their love | hunters who had scoured the river-banks, and 
of the chase was added the Indian’s strong desire | the little boys who had listened to old Gros- 
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There Groscarpe was tried, found guilty, and | out faithfully. He was never detected in a theft 
sentenced to work all winter, till he should pay | after that, and so far as I know, no one ever 
for his depredations—a sentence which he carried | again heard mooween mentioned in his stories. 
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to excel his fellows in hunter’s cunning. | carpe’s tales at the grocery, and half a dozen | 
| others more or less interested in the sly old 
| bear’s depredations. 

The two hunters were secretly wishing that it 
might all be a mistake. They did not like to be 
fooled on a bear’s track, and to be beaten by a 
boy. Everybody else was good-natured enough. 


They said nothing, however ; but every night as 
the moon grew larger one of them might be seen 


stealing away with his gun down to the wooded | 


point that commanded an open view up and 
down the river. There he would patiently 
watch until the moon disappeared behind the 
western ridges. 

A week went by, and no sight or sound of the 
pear rewarded their watch. Then one night, 
soon after midnight, just as Alek’s eyelids were 
growing heavy with the long, lonely watch, he 
was startled by an unusual sound coming up the 
river. In an instant he was wide 
awake, with eyes fixed intently on 
the river and eager hands gripped 
tight about the gun-barrels. 

A low ripple, as of some object 
moving rapidly through the water, 
drew nearer. Opposite a low point 
from which a cattle-path led up to 
the neighboring clearing the sound 
stopped; but in the shadow and 
behind the scattered bushes on the 
point Alek could see nothing. 

A moment only he hesitated, un- 

certain whether to watch where he 
was or run the risk of alarming the 
beast, whatever it might be, by 
making his way into the clearing. 
It might, after all, be only a mus- 
quash, but again it might be the 
bear. 
At the thought Alek rose, grasp- 
ing his gun, and stole rapidly back 
toward the clearing, the soft snow 
making his footsteps noiseless as he 
hurried forward. 

No animal was in sight when he 
reached the clearing. He made sure 
of that before he left the shelter of 
the woods. Then stepping into the 
open field, he crouched low under a 
fringe of bushes and stole forward 
again. 

Within twenty yards of the cattle- 
path he stopped, shrank close against 
the soft branches of a low fir, drew 
back both hammers of his gun softly 
and waited, with eyes fastened on 
the path in front of him. 

Five minutes passed. He would 
have thought himself deceived, ex- 
cept that now and then a slight 
sound from the water’s edge broke 
the intense stillness. The slow 
minutes calmed him and steadied his nerves. | 
A slight scraping sound came up the bank, the 
bushes moved in front of him, and then a black 
head emerged into the clearing. 

Alek’s gun covered it on the instant, but it 
was too small a mark to risk a shot at in the 
dim moonlight. Slowly the shoulders came out 
into the shadow; and the muzzle of Alek’s gun 
lowered steadily till it covered the middle of the 
body. 

His finger was on the trigger; he waited simply 
for the bear to come out of the shadow into the 
clear moonlight, when, to his horror, the animal 
suddenly straightened up and stood motionless, | 
looking off across the clearing. 

No bear, but Grosearpe was before him! 

For a few moments the old rascal stood there, | 
watching to see that the coast was clear, while | 
Alek shrank yet closer into the fir boughs. Then, | 
dropping forward on his hands, Groscarpe wad- | 
died awkwardly across the field, imitating in a | 
ludicrous way the shambling gait of a black | 
bear, and disappeared behind the barn toward | 
the cattle-pen. 

Alek understood it all now. The mystery was 
clear as daylight. The wily old vagabond had 
something unusual fastened to his wrists and | 
ankles. He had skinned the feet of his last big | 
bear, and was using them now, no doubt, as | 
gloves and moccasins. 

Alek chuckled to himself at his discovery; | 
boy-like, he had to hug himself to keep from | 
shouting in his delight. Wouldn’t Pierre be 
tickled? Wouldn’t the hunters be mad? Again | 
he chuckled to himself, and rolled under the fir, | 
and kicked up his heels in his joy at having | 
unearthed the “sly old bear’’ at last. 

Soon a dark object appeared from behind the 
barn, and Alek, creeping under the shelter of 
Some dark evergreens near the point, waited to 
See the end. In a few moments Groscarpe | 
appeared again, waddling along with short, 
awkward steps, stooping occasionally to touch 
the ground with one hand, on which Alek saw 
a dark paw fastened. Over his shoulder was a 
fresh-killed lamb from which the blood was yet 
dripping. 

Wading out into the stream, he picked up 





The old rascal’s long deceit appealed strongly to 
their Indian love of cunning, and the general 
| sentiment of the procession—of the two boys 
especially—was to get as much fun out of it as 
possible. 

A heavy rap at the door brought a gruff 





‘*| YELLED AND YELLED.’ 


response from within. It was repeated more 


emphatically than before, and at length the door | 


opened wide enough to admit the shaggy head 
of Groscarpe, just as he had tumbled out of his 
bunk. 

A glance told him their errand. He made a 
quick effort to close the door, but too late. The 
hunters had thrown themselves again$t it, and 
in a moment the whole procession, with much 
clamor and shouting and jeering laughter, were 
inside. 

There on a wooden bench was the dead lamb, 
and lying beside it the four bear’s paws, all wet 
and bedraggled from contact with the snow and 


| river-bottom. 


Groscarpe could not deny his guilt. Instead, 
he began to beg for mercy, aud to make all 
sorts of promises of restitution and reform. An 
informal court, in which everybody talked at 
onee, was held on the spot. A public trial was 
clearly the only thing to satisfy the public sense 
of justice. 

But in the midst of the lively discussion, an 
old Indian, with a sly twinkle in his eye, said 
to Alek: “‘Go fetch-um everybody.” 

So Alek went to the corner of the grocery, 
uttered a score of frightful yells, and darted back 
to the cabin. 

But the summons was enough. Everybody 
came, and boys in abundance. A _ half-hour 
later a curious procession formed in the little 
lane below the cabin. 

In front was Groscarpe, down on all fours, 
with the bear’s paws tied to his wrists and 


ankles, and compelled by stout sticks in the) 


hands of the two hunters to imitate mooween’s 


| lumbering gait and queer antics. He did it to 


perfection, for the sticks came down with no 
gentle thwack whenever he failed to satisfy the 
critical taste of the hunters. 

Behind him the dead lamb was carried on a 


long pole between the shoulders of two stalwart | 


Indians. On either side of the lamb, a short, fat 


Indian woman trudged bravely along with her | 
In a double line the | 


apron full of goose-feathers. 


| 





we high-climbers think our work isn’t just 
as humdrum as anybody else’s. The first 


two or three times that a man that’s fit for such | 


work goes up a steeple or a chimney he’s a bit 
excited, and takes a good look at things, but after 
that he doesn’t even bother to think of the chance 
of his falling. Of course he’s safer for getting 
into that steady state of mind, but once in a 
while he’s waked up out of it. I’ve been eight- 
een years going up aloft, and in all that time I 
never had what you’d call a thrilling 
experience, except once.” 


Peter Graves is a Chicago man, | 


now engaged in structural ironwork, 
building great steel frames for the huge 
sky-scrapers to be found in the heart 
of the city. He has painted the spires 
of many of the churches of Chicago, 
gilded high-perched crosses and balls, 
sealed lofty chimneys, and with all 
that preserved a well-balanced mind 
and a most cheerful disposition. 
Probably his entire working life has 
been one narrow avoidance of death, 
but these quick escapes are hardly 
noticed by such a man; he considers 
them not worth relating, and it is most 
difficult to draw him out as to what 
he has gone through. Still Graves did 
tell me the story of his effort to place a 
lightning-rod upon the crest of the 
chimney of the Chicago Roofing Com- 
pany at Riverdale, in the suburbs of 
the city. That, as he put it, “was just 
a little out of the ordinary, and gave 
something to think about for a while.” 
This is how he told of the experience— 
his wife being in the room all the time. 
You know where the roofing works 
are? Yes, just along the tracks of the 
Northwestern road, with a stack in 
the rear that rises a good ninety or 
hundred feet. The work on that chim- 
ney was done, and the masons were 


that there ought to be a lightning-rod 


often struck—but I guess not oftener 
than a house. 


left a pulley fixed into the top of the 

chimney, with a rope running through 
it right down to the ground. They took their 
scaffolding down, but they left the pulley, because 
there was a chance that they might have to go 
back, and the pulley and rope came in handy for 
my job of putting up the lightning-rod. 

I was painting the spire of a church on the 
west side of the city, when a fellow came over to 
tell me that they wanted me to put that lightning- 
rod up. I said I’d go out the next day. Well, 
going out to Riverdale was like a jaunt into the 
country, and so I took my wife along, thinking 
to give her a sight of the fields and of some real 
green grass. Mary—that’s my wife—was to 
enjoy herself with the scenery while I was up 
tacking that lightning-rod on. 

But women are queer. No? Well, I'll take 
it back then, Mary! Anyway, when we got out 
there, and I was going up, Mary just sat down, 
and forgot all about the pretty scenery she had 
come out to look at, and kept her eyes on me. 

Before I started up, I got a rope connection on 
my lightning-rod stuff, and I put what we call 
a sling seat on to the rope which was running 
through the chimney pulley. This seat is made of 
rope, and I was to sit in it while I did my work. 
I got into this sling, and then some workmen 
hauled away at the other end of the rope, and 
with my feet set against the side of the chimney, 
I went up right to the top in next to no time. 

It was a blazing hot day in the middle of 
August; air still, no wind blowing, and the 
bricks so warm there was a queer smell from 
them. The workmen, after they had pulled me 
to the top, tied their end of the rope to a stake or 
pole, and went away about their business, caleu- 
lating they’d hear me holler when I was ready 
to come down. They knew I had to stop every 
few feet on my way down to fix the lightning- 
rod conductor with catches into the mortar 
between the bricks. 

It was so hot at the top that I hurried to fix a 
place for the lightning-rod. As I pulled myself 
over the top of the chimney to do this, with one 
leg inside of it and one leg outside, I looked down 
at Mary, sitting under a tree looking up at me, 


men and women of the village followed. The | and I gave her a wave of my hand. Then I set 


| boys swarmed on the flanks. 
Down came the sticks; the “bear” rolled his | 


| to steady work, and I kept at it so close that I 


didn’t notice the big clouds coming up in the 


Some kind of an anchor there, drew out a canoe head, the boys yelled, everybody laughed, and so | west, nor that a storm was at hand. 


ftu1u under the shelter of the bushes, stepped 


| the procession came down the lane to the grocery. 


It kept getting darker and darker overhead, 


ready to quit, when some one decided | 


on top of it; for high chimneys are | 


DON’T believe,” said Peter Graves, “that | and Mary tried to call my attention to the sky, 


but her voice was a little weak, and I was too 
busy to think of anything but my work, and how 
hot it was. I just had the rod in place and was 
ready to begin putting the conductor in its place, 
and gradually go down, when there was a roll of 
thunder, a flash of lightning and a splash of rain. 
You can bet I noticed that! I did not want to be 
any hundred feet in the air when a thunder-storm 
was on, especially when my only companion up 
there was a lightning-rod, with its business end 
up and no conducting rod to the ground. 

Where would I be if that rod was struck? I 
yelled and yelled for the workmen to come and 
loosen my rope and let me down, but the thunder 
was making too much noise, and as it turned out, 
they had gone away. To save time, I adjusted 
myself in the sling seat on the rope, so as to be 
ready for them when they returned. Mean- 
while, my wife ran to fetch them, but they were 
not to be found. 

Mary came back, shaking her head and wring- 
ing her hands. We two were there alone. The 
storm was just breaking, and I tried to make 
her understand that she should go under cover, 
and I’d stick it out, up where I was, as best I 
could. Butjno—there Mary stood, looking up at 
me. 

It’s a peculiar thing about high chimneys that 
when a thunder-storm is on, they seem to become 
charged with the extra electricity of the air. 
This chimney was just bristling with it, and 
I could feel it. I wasn’t afraid of anything, 
except that the new rod would get its baptism of 
fire—and if that did happen, I judged that my 
business as a climber would be at an end. 

The rain came heavy, with lightning flashes 
that seemed to set the earth on fire, and crash 
after crash of thunder. I looked up at the point 
of the rod just a few feet above my head, and saw 
little sparks leaping from it. 

All at once I felt a tug at the rope that was 
holding me up. Down I looked, and saw Mary 
at work at the rope, which the workmen had tied 
four or five times around a pole. They had made 
a double knot in it, and left a long end dragging. 
Well, my wife Mary isn’t so very big, but she’s 
plucky. Seeing my danger, she just untied that 
double knot, and before it had a chance to slip by 
my weight at the other end, she took the dragging 


|}end, and ran with it and got it once around 
The bricklayers, when they quit, | 


another pole at a little distance, and then began 
to pay out. The tug I felt was myself beginning 
to slide down the side of the chimney. 

The rope, being around two poles, couldn’t pay 
out fast, and Mary was strong enough to hold it 
to a slow speed. But I was a hundred feet up, 
and there wasn’t but twenty or twenty-five feet 
of the rope about both posts. I weighed one 
hundred and sixty pounds and Mary one hundred 
and twenty pounds. Wouldn’t the rope, after it 
got free of the second post, sag down under my 
weight so quick that she couldn’t hold back, and 
I’d land in a heap at the bottom? 

Mary didn’t think of that when she untied the 
knots, but she saw it after I started down, and 
there was no backing out. I set my feet as best 
I could against the wet sides of the chimney, and 
she held on at the other end. Well, sir, that rope 
unwinds from one post and then from the other, 
and Mary’s there in the rain holding all her 
weight down, her heels stuck into the ground, 
which was soft and muddy then. She let me 
come easy until I was within fifteen feet of the 
bottom! Then she had to let it go. She just 
fell on her face, and I came down like a shot! 
But I landed on my feet, with a little jar, and not 
hurt. I was over by her side in an instant, and 
there in the rain, both of us mud, we just fell 
into each other’s arms and laughed and cried. 

We were a pretty-looking sight when we came 
home, but beyond Mary’s hands being badly 
blistered, neither of us was the worse for it, and 
I went back the next day, and put the conductor 
in its place, and said some hard things to the 
workmen who had forgotten me. Mary has 
never watched me do another job, and that’s the 
only one on which I was ever nervous, as you 
might say. 

As for Mary, if she had had the choice, the 
story would not have been told. 
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Current Topics. 


The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the 
author of “In His Steps,” the man to whom 
the proprietors of a Western newspaper have 
confided their property for one week that he may 
show what a Christian newspaper should be, has 
a charming story on another page, entitled ‘‘A 
METROPOLITAN CALL.” The Hon. Carl | 
Schurz gives an interesting account of one of | 
the famous series of debates between Lincoln | 
and Douglas. Readers of the first story, “THE | 
DisPposAat OF SARAH BELL,”’ will be glad to | 
be reminded that other tales to come will deal | 
with the same engaging heroine. 





A man from St. Louis recently rode in 
an electric car in Cape Town with eight other 
Americans from different parts of the United 
States. The car was made in Philadelphia, the 
rails in Pittsburg, the motor in Lynn; the motor- 
man was from San Francisco and the conductor 
from Boston. In the friendly competition for 
the trade of the world this country is beginning 
to take its share. 


An extended popular plebiscite on the 
“hundred best books’’ for children was taken 
recently in England. The result placed “Robin- 
son Crusoe” at the head of the list by a nine- | 
tenths vote, while Hans Andersen’s “Tales” | 
stood second, and “Alice in Wonderland” third. 
Such is the expression of what we may fairly | 
reckon “the common sense of most,’’ and its. 
soundness will be challenged by few. 





A young missionary far in the interior of 
China received for baptism a little child. The 
name given was Moo Dee, so unusual a combi- 
nation that the minister asked its origin. “I 
have heard of your man of God, Moo Dee,’’ was 
the reply. “In our dialect Moo means love and 
Dee God. I would have my child, too, love God.” 
Mr. Moody was not a Chinese, but his name told 
in that language the secret of his life. 

Whatever epitaph may be placed above 
the grave of John Ruskin, it can scarcely surpass 
in simple beauty and impressiveness those which 
he himself placed above the tombs of his parents. 
Of his father he said: ‘He was an entirely honest 
merchant. ... His son, whom he taught to 
speak truth, says this of him.” And of his 
mother: “Nor was dearer earth ever returned to 
earth, nor purer life recorded in Heaven.” The 
world will record of the son that he was worthy 
of such parents. 


A wealthy citizen of California has 
obtained, after some years of effort, the consent 
of the wardens of a church in Wiltshire, England, 
to the removal to America of the monumental 
tablet to Lawrence and Elizabeth Washington. 
They are supposed to have been the great-great- 
grandparents of George Washington. The slab 
is to be taken to Washington—the assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury having taken in charge the 
matter of its transportation—and set up in the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

*“ Will there be any more English Carlyles 
and Ruskins, or American Emersons?” The 
Chicago Tribune thinks not. But neither will 
there be another Chinese Confucius, or a Greek 
Plato, or a Roman Seneca. It does not follow 
that the world will lack leaders, teachers, prophets 
and sages, merely because duplicates are not 
forthcoming. Besides, whatever light comes to 
mankind with the advent of wise men shines on 
undimmed after they vanish. And they live on 
in spirit and attend us as brightening ideals. 

Ever their phantoms rise before us— 
Our nobler brothers, but one in blood; 


By bed and table they lord it o’er us, 
ith looks of beauty and words of good. 





The manager of an immense business 
declares that it costs his house twenty thousand 
dollars a year simply to correct errors in invoices 
and other papers—mistakes due to poor writing 
and poor English, for which employés are re- 
sponsible. “Some stenographers need but the 
idea to turn out the perfect letter,’’ said he, “while 
others are a means of grace because they try the 
patience.’’ The money lost because of ignorance 
and carelessness in that single house would pay 
the salaries of a considerable body of teachers in 
secondary schools whose pupils are supposed to 
learn how to write plainly and speak correctly. 
No business man can afford to have his estab- 
lishment considered a postgraduate school for 
fundamental work in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. bee 

The world, wholly immersed in the South 
African conflict and its momentous issues, seems 
to have forgotten the threatening conditions which 
the thinned British garrisons in India are called 
upon to face at this juncture, and the harassing 





anxieties which beset them. Private corres- 
pondents describe the natives as following the | 
progress of the war in South Africa with keenest 
interest—“watching like tigers crouching for a} 
spring.”” What wonder, then, few and scattered | 
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as they are, that the minds of English officers 
and soldiers alike should be a prey to ceaseless 
apprehensions? An officer writes: “Murders 
and raids are becoming common. Weare hurried 
from station to station, just to demonstrate that 
we are still here. I sleep with six hundred 
rounds of ammunition under my bed. You at 
home do not realize these things.” 

A situation involving some tension has 
arisen ‘out of a conflict of interests between the 
live stock companies and the frontier settlers. 
The companies wish to continue their occupancy 
of the great plains of the West as cattle-ranges, 
and are urging the government to lease them to 
the highest bidders. The settlers wish the lands 
subdivided for homes and farms, and protest that 
they shall still be held open to individual purchase 
or to private entry under the homestead law, 
which gives one hundred and sixty acres to each 
actual oecupant who makes certain improvements. 
The Governor of Nebraska invites other Western 
governors to a conference in the interest of the 
settlers. 
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PARTIAL VICTORY. 


Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Milton. 


The “Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.” 


HE “Clayton-Bulwer treaty” derives its 
name from the diplomatists who negotiated 
it: on the part of the United States, Hon. 

John M. Clayton, Secretary of State in President 
Taylor’s administration, and on the part of 
England, Sir Henry Bulwer, British Minister 





| at Washington. 


The “treaty”—to use proper diplomatic lan- 
guage it was a “convention,” and not a treaty— 


| was concluded in 1850. Its purpose was to 


promote the building of an isthmian canal, to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In 
1849 the United States had made a convention 
with Nicaragua for constructing such a canal, 
starting at Greytown, on the Atlantic. But 
Greytown was occupied by British settlers, and 
Great Britain claimed a protectorate over the 
Mosquito Indians, who held the eastern coast 
of Nicaragua. 

The United States desired Great Britain to 
waive its claims, but as the request was denied, 
the next best thing seemed to be the establish- 
ment of a joint protectorate over the proposed 
canal. This was done by the “Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,” one condition of which was that neither 
power should secure exclusive privileges in the 
canal, and another that neither power should 
occupy or exercise dominion over any part of 
Central America. 

Since the convention was made, and especially 
during the last few years, the building of an 
isthmian canal has become increasingly impor- 
tant to the United States; but it is important, 
also, that the canal should be under the sole 
control of the United States. This could not be 
while the convention was in force. It has been 
sometimes suggested, but never formally insisted 
upon in diplomatic correspondence, that Great 
Britain has violated the convention by continuing 
to exercise dominion over British Honduras. So 
long as Great Britain did not take this view of 
the matter, awkward questions might arise after 
the canal should be constructed. 

The difficulty will be removed by the abroga- 
tion of the restrictive articles of the treaty, by 
the convention lately negotiated which is pending 
before the Senate at the time of writing. This 
instrument leaves the United States free to 
build and control a canal, which is not to be 
fortified, but to be kept always open and neutral, 
under the rules which govern the management of 
the Suez Canal. 
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Economy of Prevention. 


HEN Horace Fletcher proposed a com- 

plete moral quarantine for waifs, and 

an endeavor to bring every child in 
the community under educative and moralizing 
influences, he was met by the cry: “It is imprac- 
ticable! Besides, it would cost so much !’’ 

The problem, How to deal with “the bad,”’ has 
important economic aspects. In truth, the moral 
waste in the human rubbish-heap that may be 
found in every city is only the darker side of a 
huge social loss, of which the lighier side is 
material waste. 

The importance of saving souls needs not to 
be urged. If one believes in a soul at all, he 
believes, theoretically at least, that it is worth 
saving at any cost. But, practically, the work 
of human salvation is obstructed on the one 
hand by economic parsimony, and on the other 
by economic prodigality; and both of these are 
opposed to a rational economy. 

There are two or three truths that ought to be 
obvious to all intelligent people, but to which 
many are strangely blind. The first is, that 
society must bear the cost of taking care of ‘‘the 
bad.” There is no option. They are a class 
which cannot be ignored or shaken off. They 
are like the “old man of the sea.” 

The second truth is, that the present method 
of restraint is not only ludicrously ineffective, 





from the menace and mischief of its own prod- 
uct—police, sheriffs, courts, jails, penitentiaries, 
reformatories, poorhouses, executions and the 
like! All these are expensive; in the aggregate 
they cost a vast sum. Add to this the cost of 
thousands of organizations for reform and for 
mitigating the evil and distress caused by the 
depravation of human life—bethels, rescue homes, 
asylums, relief societies, federated charities, et 
id omne genus. Finally, add the economic loss 
caused by the unproductiveness of “the bad’ 
and of those who guard them. 

This entire sum of cost to society is sufficient 
to care effectively for the moral training of every 
neglected child and leave at least a fourth part of 
the money unused. This is no mere guess. 
Careful estimates have been made which fully 
justify the statement that the present expenditure 
for imperfect restraint of evil would be sufficient 
for effective prevention. Our moral blunder is 
also an economic blunder of the gravest sort. 

But is prevention possible? A single instance 
may be cited in reply, namely, Doctor Bernardo’s 
work on behalf of the waifs in London. Before 
he began his work, these, almost without excep- 
tion, were recruiting “the bad.” Out of nearly 
ten thousand cases there has been a loss of less 
than two ina hundred. The rest were saved to 
decency, health, morality and economic produc- 
tiveness. 

Those who seek the salvation of the world 
will work with divine effectiveness when they 
see clearly what this means: “A little child shall 
lead them.’’ 
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THE EARLY FLOWERS. 


Fair-handed Spring unbosoms eve: ce, 
Throws out the smewarep and ine recs first. 


Thomson. 





Talking Away from the Question. 


R. HITT of Illinois made a queer remark 
in Congress a few weeks ago when he 
said that he would present some facts 

concerning an appropriation bill which his com- 
mittee had reported before the general debate on 
it began, since little pertaining to the bill would 
then be expected. He was right. It seems 
there was nothing in the diplomatic and consular 
appropriation bill to excite opposition or to occa- 
sion debate. Accordingly the time was eagerly 
seized by those who were entitled to it, under 
the rules, to deliver speeches on subjects they 
had long been wanting to discuss. 

After Mr. Hitt’s explanation of the measure, 
as chairman of the foreign affairs committee of 
the House, Mr. Dinsmore of Arkansas, the 
leading Democratic member of the committee, 
spoke. He began by stating that as the bill had 
encountered no opposition in committee, but was 
unanimously accepted, he would discuss certain 
new relations of the United States government. 
He then proceeded to make a straight-out ‘‘anti- 
imperialistic” speech. 

Most of the other members of the committee, 
who have no extra allowance of time on one of 
their own bills, took about the same line; and 
before the afternoon was over one might have 
imagined it was an old-fashioned debating society 
discussing whether or not the Philippine Islands 
should be retained, instead of a House of Con- 
gress considering an appropriation bill. 

The congressman with “a speech burning in 
his pocket,” as the phrase goes in Washington, 
is now Waiting for the day when his committee 
shall have the floor, and when some bill shall be 
under consideration which is not opposed. Such 
a day comes for most members some time during 
the session. This practice accounts for the 
somewhat sudden change of topic which may 
frequently be noted, after the few introductory 
lines, in published congressional speeches. 
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A Mild Winter. 


HE remark is often made that the winter 

of 1899-1900 has been, in a great part of 

the country, bad for some branches of busi- 
ness because of its mildness and dryness. The 
statement is quite undeniable, since “business” 
practically means the spending of money, and 
not the saving of it. 

People in general, in the parts of the country 
affected by the unusual mildness of the season, 
have not been obliged to buy so much fuel, so 
much clothing, so much waterproof material, 
nor even so much or such costly food. All this 
has reacted on business, so that the mildness of 
the temperature has had, not paradoxically, a 
chilling effect on business. We hear of estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
overshoes which have had to shut down on 
account of the slight demand for that product, 
and dealers in clothing and fuel have had a light 
trade. 

The mild weather has thus checked, to a certain 
degree, the expansion of business which was so 
marked last summer and autumn. Also it has 
diminished to a certain extent, not greatly, the 
employment of labor. Yet there is another side 
to the picture. 

It is certainly no calamity to the consumer 
that his needs are diminished. If one ton of coal 
keeps his family comfortable where two tons 
would be needed in an ordinarily severe season, 





but also very costly. What an immense number | and he puts in the bank the price of the extra 
of institutions society has created to protect itself | ton, surely neither he nor the world has suffered. 
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The money may be a real addition to the \calth 
of the community. Nor is he the worse of 
because he has not needed a pair of oversiioes, 
Sooner or iater, general business will g. the 
benefit of the saving made possible by the « heck 
to business—that is, to expenditure—cans: | by 
the mild winter. The check is in any cas: but 
temporary and unimportant, and every ood 
condition noted a year ago prevails to-day. 
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School Pets. 


T is on record that Mary’s little lamb, wi.en it 

| followed her to school, “‘made the children 

laugh and play,” and consequently h:d to 

be turned out by the teacher. But it is also on 

record that in Boston there are several s«jiools 

which have regularly maintained such pes as 

cats, guinea-pigs and rabbits, and have alluwed 

these animals to play freely about the scliool- 

rooms, without any disconcerting or time-wasting 
effect. 

It is even asserted that the presence 0! the 
dependent and loving little creatures had a 
beneficial effect on the schools. They taught 
the little city children how animals familiar to 
country people look, and also, by arousing their 
affection, inclined the hearts of rough children to 
humanity and tenderness. 

There was just enough recreation in the 
presence of the animals to do the children good, 
without distracting them unduly. Thé animals 
were, in the midst of the slums of the city, a 
connecting link between the children and God’s 
beautiful natural world. , 

It may not be practicable to provide all schools 
with animal pets, and in the country it may be 
quite superfluous to do so; but the proposition in 
Boston, which has the backing of a very distin- 
guished man, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
is at least an interesting one. 
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Modern Instances. 


T the dinner-table Tom, the young collegian, 

A was lamenting the decay of the higher 

virtues in modern times. He always took 

a gloomy view of modern times and bewailed the 

golden age. He had much to say now of Sydney 

and Sir Thomas More and other brave and 
chivalrous gentlemen, dead long ago. 

‘‘Where will you find such men nowadays?” he 
cried. “Nowhere. We are sordid and common- 
place. We care for nothing but making money!” 

Presently his father told the story of Walla 
Tonaki, the Navajo boy who was condemned to 
death two years ago by his tribe; but such was 
their confidence in his honor that he was permitted 
to travel alone and unguarded hundreds of miles 
to fulfil an engagement, giving his parole to return 
and be shot at the set time. 

“And he was there!” said the squire. “The 
tribe were in waiting, and at the very hour set 
Tonaki appeared and quietly faced them, ready 
for death.” 

Then Tom’s mother recalled the horrible story 
of the burning of the Charity Bazar in Paris, and 
of the Duchesse d’Alencon who, with the roof 
dropping in flaming fragments around her, when 
@ way was opened through the shrieking, strug- 
gling mass for her to escape, drew back, saying: 

“My guests go first,” and remained until her 
charred, dead body was carried out. 

“Courtesy and high breeding in the old time 
touched no loftier mark than that, Tom,” his 
mother said, with tears in her eyes. 

Some one else recalled Prof. Max Miiller’s 
account in his “My Indian Friends” of a Christian 
convert, Goreh, among the Hindus. His father 
was a high-class Brahmin, obliged by his position 
publicly to curse his son for his change of religion. 
He loved his son, and to avoid the necessity of 
pronouncing the curse, took a vow of perpetual 
silence. He retired into the forest, and never 
uttered a word again to any human being. 

“Here were a poor red Indian, a princess and @ 
Hindu who could touch hands with the great men 
of past ages, Tom,” said his father. “Human 
nature can rise to as great heights now as it ever 
did. And the opportunities come every «ay. 
Make ready to use them, and waste no time 
bewailing the golden age.” 
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The Cat Solved the Problem. 
Tce is no end to the tales of odd ¢hiar- 





acters and their odd courtships which the 

tactful traveller in New England can gather 
from the lips of old people in country districts. 
Here is one of a lovers’ quarrel which was {i11:\lly 
healed in the way least to be expected. 

Capt. Amos Deering, of Hentley Cove, and \liss 
Amanda Nott, were opposite neighbors. {iss 
Amanda had her own home,—the old Nott })ne- 
stead,—and Captain Amos, who had retired ‘rom 
the sea, boarded with the Widow Wright. The 
two saw a good deal of each other, and foun: tle 
companionship pleasant. 

Captain Amos frequently hung over ‘tiss 
Amanda’s fence, offering advice concerniny her 
tiny garden ; he even wearied his back in gal! ntly 
laying a border of whitewashed stones and |«rge 
East Indian shells along her front path; ‘iss 
Amanda in return occasionally lifted her ~<irts 
out of the dust, and daintily skittered » "059 
the street to inspect the captain’s window 0%, 
and the progress of the cuttings from ber oW2 
geraniums growing therein. 

Of course, Hentley people decided that the two 
were considering matrimony. So they were. \vith 
the deliberation and discretion befitting ‘heir 
years. They had at length made up their «:inds 
so far that only one difficulty remained. 

Miss Nott kept a canary; the captain pt 4 
cat. The bird had been taught tricks; tl cat 
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was a beautiful Persian, brought home on his last |temperature myself, without troubling you to | 
e by the captain himself. Alas! It could | come round.” 


vas 
st be expected that the two would agree, yet 
en nda her bird. No dangerous cat should enter 
the Nott homestead; Captain Amos would go 
nowhere where his pet was not weleomed. 

Tiere was a quarrel. They made it up next day, 
put only to the extent of being again on conven- 
tionally friendly terms; each remained resolute. 
They argued daily, weekly; but neither would 


yield. 


So matters rested for three years. Then, one 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Just as the doctor was going to bed he was 


r would the_captain relinquish his cat nor | startled by a violent ring at the bell, and hastening 


to the door, saw a terrified domestic, who gasped: | 

“O sir, please, sir, do come at once! Miss 
Marjory is worse! Missus said I was to tell you 
that her temperature is one hundred and eight, 
and is risin’ fast!” 

Searcely waiting to put on his hat, the doctor 
rushed round to the house of his little patient, 
and discovered the whole family assembled in the 
sick-room, awaiting the end of little Marjory, the 

| 


summer night, Miss Amanda forgot to shut a | mother ringing her hands and crying. 


window, and early in the morning she was aroused 


“What is the temperature now?” the doctor 


by a hurried knocking, and found the captain on | almost shouted. 


the door-step. He had seen the fallen cage, and 


missed his pet; the inference was plain. He used since! Oh, my poor darling! It was one hundred I 


,no cireumlocution, but broke the news at once: 
“Bear up, Amanda! It’s hard, but it’s provi- 
dential. My cat has eaten your canary. Let’s 
have the wedding next week.” 
And they did! 
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GENERAL WOOD’S TACT. 


One of the greatest difficulties in establishing a 
civil government in Cuba was the unwillingness 
of the better class of Cubans to give their help. 








It was recognized as a fact that the Cubans would 
do better under them than under Americans; but | 
they refused to assist and declined office. Too | 
many of the minor offices had been filled with | 
Spaniards, they said. 

An American officer who was for some time on | 
duty under General Wood at Santiago tells a good | 
story of the general’s success in gaining the help 
of one man. 

There was one town in particular, not far from 
Santiago, where General Wood was especially | 
anxious to have a good Cuban mayor; but every- 
body that he talked with about the matter told 
him it was no use; that none of the men whom he 
considered suitable for the place would think of | 
accepting it. 

One day the leading storekeeper of the town | 
eame into Santiago to see the general about a 
contract for some fodder. He was a good type of 
the Cuban village storekeeper,—fat, talkative and 
conceited,—and General Wood saw at once that | 
he was the head gossip of the town. 

After the business part of the interview was 
settled, the general leaned back in his chair and 
said: 

“By the way, sefior, you are an old resident of 
this part of the country, and I wish you would 
give me a little advice.” 

“Your excellency does me great honor,” and the 
storekeeper fairly beamed. 

“Well, then,” said the general, “is it true that 
the Cuban gentlemen are most of them poorly 
educated, and afraid to take office because they 
think they will appear at a disadvantage beside 
the Spanish employés? I can hardly believe it, 
still —” 

“No, your excellency!” shouted the storekeeper, 
indignantly. “That is all Spanish lies! Some 
scoundrel Spaniard tell you that just for make 
you prejudice. Why, our Cuban gentlemen —”’ 
And he went on to praise them for fifteen minutes. 

“Well,” said the general, as if greatly relieved, 
“I’m glad to hear there’s no truth in it. I thought 
you'd know, and I would just ask your opinion. I 
am greatly obliged. Of course you will consider 
the conversation confidential.” 

“Oh, certainly, your excellency!”’ 

Then he hurried home, and as the general 
expected, told everybody in town. A few days 
later, when one of the prominent Cuban citizens 
was appointed mayor, he accepted at once. He 
made a first-rate mayor, too. 
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MAUSER BULLETS. 


We have heard a great deal about the Mauser 
bullet which, because it could pass through the 
bodies of a dozen men standing one behind the 
other, or penetrate a tree-trunk and kill the man 
on the other side, was going to mow down regi- 
ments. Yet now it is flaunting a reputation for 
mercifulness, won by its use in Cuba, and again 
in South Africa. 

The London Outlook puts concisely the case for 
and against the missile. It seems that so long as 
its nickel coating remains intact, it makes a small, 
clean, almost painless wound, without tearing | 
muscles or shattering the bone; indeed, it will | 
pass completely through the bone, leaving only | 
@ round perforation, as free from splinters as if | 
made by a drill. It follows that there is little or | 
ho hemorrhage, unless a large artery has been | 
perforated, almost no shock and a rapid healing. 

To stop a savage rush at close quarters, it is far 
inferior to the old soft bullet, which flattened on 
the first bone it struck; but for civilized wartare, 
where there is no risk of butchery of the w ded, 
it makes an ideal missile, either making a clean 
and painless kill when a vital organ is pierced, or | 
& disabling wound, destined to heal with great | 
rapidity. 

With the aid of aseptic surgery, the recovery 
Tate of its wounds ranges very high; from eighty 
to ninety per cent. Here is further proof against 
the popular delusion that war is becoming more 
dea:ily. It was never, in all history, less so than 
at present, and the decline continues steadily. 
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MOTHER, M.D. 


Without infringing on the vexed question of 
Wonan’s superiority, it may be safely affirmed 


tha: the wisest woman is sometimes she who 

kevs to herself what she knows. 

i ‘loctor in an English town had a little patient, 
Ls 


ause of whose illness a story from Chambers’s 
Journal sufficiently discloses. The little patient 





had a little mother, who believed herself a “‘born | 
doc'or.” One day, when the “made” doctor was | 
taki ig his leave, the other said: 
2 ‘OW, if there is any rise in temperature,”—she 


specially great on temperature, by the way, 
will send for you at once. As you know, I 
ha. a clinical thermometer, and can take the 


| he was told it by a gentleman who had it from a 


“Oh,” sobbed the mother, “I haven’t dared look | 


and eight, and they say that one hundred and five | 


is always fatal!” and she broke down completely. | 
Without wasting time, the doctor turned down | } 


the blanket, and found that the thermometer had | 
been thrust between the child’s side and arm, 
and the bulb imbedded in a freshly applied hot 


poultice. 


NEW BOOKS WORTH READING. 
GLEANINGS IN HOLY FIELDs. By Hugh Mac- 
millan, D. D. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
A series of vivid sketches of the Holy Land, 
admirably written. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By | 


A. T. Quiller-Couch. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.50. 


An excellent introduction to the study of Shake- | ¢ 


speare’s historical plays. 


NOT A HYPOCRITE. 


On the fourteenth ot last November, the first 
statue erected in London to Oliver Cromwell was 
unveiled, without formal ceremonies; but on that 
evening, Lord Rosebery delivered an address on 
the Protector, at a meeting held to celebrate the 
three hundredth anniversary of his birth. In 
considering what manner of man he really was, 
the orator dwelt upon the accusation that he must 
have been a “psalm-singing old humbug,” whose | 





| prayers were those of a hypocrite. Then he said: | 


“Let me tell you a little story, which is not much 
in itself, but is curious from the directness with 
which it comes. It was told me by a bishop, and 


doctor; that makes three people. The doctor 
heard it from Sir Charles Slingsby, of his day, who 
had it from a nurse. That is but five people, and 
the period covered is not a long one. 

“The day before the battle of Marston Moor, 

Cromwell arrived from Knaresborough, and while 
there, disappeared from among his troops. Search 
was made for him for two hours, and he could 
not be found; this nurse, who was then a girl, 
remembered an unused room at the top of the 
tower. It was the only possible place where 
Cromwell could be, and she peeped through the 
keyhole of the door. There was the Protector 
on his knees, with his open Bible before him, 
wrestling in prayer, as he must have been wrest- 
ling for two hours. 
““Was there any effect to be made by his locking 
himself in that ruined chamber and imploring the 
blessing of the God of battles on the contest of 
the following day? I see nothing to be gained.” 


WHY HE GOT IT. 


There is a sentiment common to the most of 
mankind which makes one’s own home and 
neighbors the best there are in the world, and 
even a stranger who hails from the home town 
the most welcome friend to be met away from 
there. Nevertheless, such an illustration of it as 
the following, told by Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, is 
rare: 

The story was told the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould 
by General Buller himself, and is narrated in the 
author’s words as far as possible. 

Sir Redvers was on his way, with a regiment of 
soldiers, to Canada. Off the entrance of the St. 
Lawrence, the vessel was enveloped in fogs and 
delayed, so that provisions ran short. Now 
there was a station on an islet with supplies 
for shipwrecked mariners, so Sir Redvers went 
ashore in a boat, to visit the store and ask for | 
assistance. 

When he applied, he found a woman only in| 








“9. ; | 
“No,” said she; “‘the supplies are for those who 
are shipwrecked—not for such as you.” 

“But this is a government depot, and we are | 
servants of the crown.” 

“Can’t help it; you’re not shipwrecked.” 

There was a very recognizable intonation in the 
woman’s voice. Sir Redvers at once assumed the | 
Cornish accent, and said: ‘What, not for dear old | 
One and All, and I a Buller?” 

“What, from Cornwall, and a Buller? Take 
everything there is in the place; you’re heartily 
welcome!” | 





A CAUTIOUS PROPHET. 


Weather bureaus are seldom safe from public | 
criticism, for mistakes are sure to occur; but we 





| must give these modern prophets credit for an | 


outspokenness which their forbears were too 
shrewd to risk. 


Mr. Samuel Clough, who edited the New England | 
Almanac at the very beginning of the last century, | 
was a good example of a prophet who intends 
make no mistakes. | 

“Perhaps,” ry he, predicting the weather 
from January 15th to the 23d, 1702, “it will be very 
cold weather, if it frese by the fireside or on the 
sunny side of a fence at noon.” 

In April he hazards: vy wet weather, if | 
it rains. Now fair weather, if the sun shines. | 
Windy or calm.” 

And in July he ventures a small advertisement 
for the town of his residence: 

“Tf now the weather do prove fair, 
People to Cambridge do repair.” 





WISE CAT. 
These are the three reflections of Théophile 
Gautier’s cat when she first saw a parrot: 
“This is certainly a green chicken,” was her first 





thought. Sueceeding it, came the conclusion: 
“Chickens, even if green, are good to eat.” 

Then she sprang upon the perch, and the parrot 
shouted at her in French. | 
“Ah,” thought pussy, “it can’t be a chicken, 

after all! It must be a gentleman!” 





For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 
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Ask your Decorator for 


* RICHARD E. THIBAUT’S 
| 20th Century 


WALL PAPERS. 


600 artistic designs in the new- 
@ est colorings to select from. It 
will pay you to look at our sam- 
ples before you buy. Prices 
range from §c., 6c., 7c. and up 
to 40c. per roll. 







( 


A Kepresentative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to sell on 
commission from large sample books. Write for 
Particulars. ) 


Established for over 20 years. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


48-50-52 E. 13th St., near Broadway, \ 
NEW YORK. 

The Largest Wall Paper House in the World. } 
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BICYCLES 


Young Folks, Grown 
Folks, all kinds of 
Folks like the Ideal. 
It gives the maxi- 
mum of pleasure 
with the minimum of 
exertion — and the price 
is a moderate one. 
Children’s Ideals are 
made with as much care as 
Adults’ Ideals. 


Prices from $20 to $35. 


Catalogue sent Free Anywhere. 





American Bicycle Co., 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY SALES DEPT., 


HICAGO, 
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FANCY-LEAVED 
CALADIUMS 


Most gorgeous In coloring and 
beautiful in design of all foliage 
plants, Cut shows a few sample 
leaves only. Elegant for pots, 
vases, window and piazza-boxes, 
etc. Superb named sorts only 











15c, each ; or 3. all different, for 
only sc. Full cultural 
directions in our fine 64- 


pace Catalogue, which is 
sent to all applicants FREE, Address, ¢: 


) Jessamine Gardens, **y2""> 
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“WHO Bicycle was ever 
N more properly named 

than the MONARCH. i 
The sovereign among bicy- 3 
cles, its strength, endurance 
and speed remain unsur- 
passed. With hosts of rivals, 
it has no peer. 


ow 
Chainless Models, $60. 
Road, $30; Light Road, $40. 
Catalogue Free. } 
AMERICAN BicycLe Co., t 
MONARCH SALES DEPT., ; 
CHICAGO, ILL. tH 
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Fl SWEET As, AROSE. 


Mrs. W. A. Harris, 


i Wife of U.S. Senator of Kansas, says: 

; ‘1 have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap for the last year 
for the toilet, bath and fine laundry work, and it has F 
been highly satisfactory. I prefer it to any other soap 


| for such use. 


cost of packing and mailing. 


In ordering, please give title of picture and your own name and 


address in full. 
Address Dept. Y. 











Free Art Pictures. i. 


Any of these beautiful Art Pictures, handsomely reproduced in 
colors, from original paintings owned by us, averaging 18 x 24 inches, 
on heavy plate stock, ready for framing, mailed free for five (5) ' 
Fairbank’s Fairy Soap Wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps to cover 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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C* it be that nobody knows 
Where the wild apple-tree grows, 
Clasped in the creeper’s embrace ? 
This is the place. 


Soft! The flight of a bird? 
(I felt it rather than heard.) 
A fairy coming this way? 

A rabbit gray! 


Hide me, ye branches! Oh, 
For a leaf-sewn domino! 

Do me, some friend in the wood, 
A turn so good! 


He sees me not, for his nose 
A-search in the grasses goes; 
He has found an apple small, 
A mere windfall. 


Is it not hard that a note, 

Stifled, half, in my throat, 

Should set him scampering, effrayed, 
Out of the glade? 


Fool that I am! for a blind 
Longing drifts into my mind 
To share, like a hungry child, 
His apple wild! 


Just for a space to escape 

From the human aspect and shape, 
And, a creature hairy and slim, 
Commune with him! 


Ah, to turn backward the page, 
This hour, to the Golden Age! 

To speak to him, touch him, and be 
Sinless as he! 


Ah, but to drop for a while 

All life’s pretence and its guile! 
Its heartache of loss, and its vain 
Triumph of gain! 


Here in the wood to be freed, 

This hour, from all envy and greed, 
And, couched in the grasses dried, 
Rest satisfied! 


Fool! Yet the fancy still stays: 
In the wild apple-tree’s sprays 
Caught, like a wandering bee, 
Murmurs to me! 
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The Old Blue’s Return. 


NE of the sights of London is the 
dress parade of the Blue-Coat 
boys at Christ’s Hospital. 

The bugle is heard about one 
o’clock every day, and the seven 
hundred bareheaded boys, in their 
long blue coats and yellow stockings 
and knee-breeches, at once swarm 
into the main court and form into 

" 5%) line. The band stationed at the 

< bottom of the court plays a stirring 

.. Seotch tune, and the boys march in 
solid column into the great hall, where luncheon 
is served. - 

A chaplain mounted in a high pulpit offers 
a short prayer, and the Blue-Coat boys, after 
saying “Amen’’ twice, fall to work merrily with 
knife and fork. It is a simple but interesting 
parade, and is witnessed every day*by a group 
of spectators. 

Among these sightseers, not long ago, was a 
bronze-faced traveller, who watched the evolu- 
tions in the court with eager interest and stood 
with head uncovered, holding his straw hat 
behind his back as if he were anxious to conceal 
it. His face kindled into a fine glow of enthu- 
siasm while the band was playing, and his feet 
kept time to the Scotch march. Noticing that 
his movements were observed by two American 
bystanders, he said to them a few moments later 
in the gallery: 

“You must know that I, too, was a ‘Blue,’ and 
have come back from Australia to see the old 
school !’’ 

The veteran had listened with emotion to the 
prayers and the “‘Amens,” but had shaken his 
head gravely when the boys began their attack 
upon the luncheon. 

“They haven’t sung the hymn,” he remarked 
to the two Americans. ‘That was always done 
in my time. After the prayers there was a good 
old-fashioned hymn sung as grace before meat. 
I am sorry they have dropped the old custom. 

“IT have knocked about the world,” the old 
Blue went on, “and have seen the rough side of 
life; and about all that has kept me straight has 
been the memory of the ‘Amens’ and the hymns 
of the school. 

“T was a homeless orphan when I first came 
to the school and put on the uniform, and the 
only prayers and hymns I ever learned were 
learned here. Many a time, when I have been 
sorely tempted by bad companions, I have said 
‘Amen!’ under my breath and then whistled a 
hymn-tune; and I have tried to remain always 
a true Blue. I have only been back in London 
twenty-four hours, and this was the first place 
that I wanted to see—the old school. But I am 
sorry that they no longer sing the hymn before 
tuncheon. The old tunes helped to make a man 
of me.”’ , 

The incident revealed the potency of early 
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associations. Many a life is redeemed by the 
survival of youthful impressions. Memories of 
a mother’s love, of the example of a true friend, 
of the pure and tender associations of home life— 
these have saved many a wanderer from crime 
and despair. 
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A Profitable Meeting. 


T costs more in the way of strict morality to 
| become a Metlakahtia Indian than to become 
a citizen of the United States. Before a man 
can be admitted to that Arcadian band of civilized 
Indians he must pledge himself not only to obey 
the powers that be, but also to keep the Sabbath, 
to attend service on that day, and, in a word, to 
follow the golden rule in all his dealings with 
those about him. The first step in the civilization 
of these most happy and prosperous Indians is a 
bit of missionary romance. 
On a raw night in December, 1856, a missionary 


meeting was appointed to be held in London. “Is | 
th while to have the service on such an | 


it wort 
evening?” asked one of those intrusted with the 
management. ‘Perhaps not,” “em the mis- 
sionary who was to speak, “but I don’t like to 
shirk my work, and as it was announced, some 
one might come.” 

The meeting was held, although the night was 
black as ink and rain fell aaaenr A gentleman. 
paces the brightly lighted chapel in Covent 

yarden, went in to take refuge from the storm. 
He composed half the audience that listened to a 

werful plea in behalf of the North American 
ndians in British Columbia. 

“That was labor thrown away!” grumbled the 
ee who had objected to holding the 
meeting. 

“Who knows?” replied the missionary. “It was 
God’s work.” 

That night one-half the audience which had 


listened to the appeal was sleepless. The gentle- | 


man who had ay any in by accident had never 
before heard the story of the horrors of heathen- 
ism. He could not rest. Within a month he had 
sold out his business and was on his way to engage 
in mission work among the British Columbia 
Indians, under the auspices of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Thirty-five years later we find that London 
business man surrounded by his children, as he 


loves to call them, the centre and head of the | 


model mission station of the northwest coast. 
He is known as William Duncan, missionary to 
the Metlakahtla Indians. 

Of these Indians Mr. J. Wallice, of Metlakahtla, 
Alaska, says: “They are the farthest advanced in 
civilization of all the Alaskan Indians, having 
renounced all heathen rites about thirty-five years 
ago. Like the Pil, Fathers, they left their 


homes in old Metlakahtla in order to be able to | 


worship God_ after the dictates of their own 
conscience. Their religion cost them pomnething, 
for they sacrificed am yd of the value of fifty 
thousand dollars to make the move.” 


—_—_—_—_——_<@ &—____—_ 


The First Sleeping-Car. 


FTER thirty-eight years of useful existence, 
the first modern sleeping-car has lately 
been condemned and broken up into junk. 

Long ago, in the later forties, George M. Pullman 
happened to be travelling at night on the New 


York Central road. The interior of the “sleeper” | 
of those days resembled the hold of a canal-boat, | 


with its three rows of berths on either side of the 
aisle. 


The car jolted and rattled, and Pullman could 
not sleep. All that night he lay awake thinking, 
and in the morning he the idea of a modern 
sleeping-car peony well-in his mind. 

However, he had neither time nor capital to 
work out his plan. For years he kept on at his 
railroad work, but in 1858 he transformed several 
day coaches on the Chicago 
pen embodying his plans. But the 
result was not satisfactory, for the jolting, — 
posty lessened, still interfered with a good night’s 
res 

It was necessary to build a sleeper from bottom 
to top. Pullman risked his fortune on his judg- 
ment. Securing the services of an excellent master 
mechanic, he furnished plans and eighteen thou- 
sand dollars for the building of a car. Railroad 
men thought him a fool frittering away his money, 
and when he announced that he proposed 
charge two dollars for a berth, instead of the old 
“fifty cents a bunk,” the officers of the road told 
him his car would go empty. 

But the “Pioneer,” as the new car was called, 
prospered. The berths were eagerly sought after, 
and people cae eer more and more against 
the old “rattlers.”” Other sleepers were built on 
the new lines, and soon Pullman began to make 
mone Hy reg 6 

In 1865 the Pioneer came East for the first time, 
to return with the funeral cortége of Abraham 
Lincoln. So wide was the new car that several 
depot platforms along the route had to be cut 
a 


way. 

The Pioneer introduced in elementary forms 
most of the features of the sleepers now in use. 
Seldom has a car been more solidly built. For 
many years it travelled more than fifty thousand 
miles annually, and its total mileage was more 
than forty times the circumference of the globe. 
Good work paid, as it always does. 








Travelling Under Difficulties. 


USINESS men who go into the city every 
morning on an express-train, reading a 
hewspaper as they go, ought to appreciate 

the difficulties encountered by winter travellers 
from Prince Edward Island to the mainland. A 
resident of that island, writing in Chambers’s 
Journal, gives an interesting description of the 
method of getting off the island in winter. 


Prince Edward Island is ice-bound for about 
four months in the peat. and during that time its 
hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants have 
little intercourse with the mainland. One of the 
conditions on which Ld consen to annex 
themselves to the Dominion of Canada was the 
establishment of regular communication with the 
outer world during the winter. 

A steamer was built which was supposed to be 
able to break through the strongest ice, but she 
proved not to be a success. he safest and 
2 means of communication yet devised is 

t which been in use for years, and which 
is known as the Ice-Boat Service. Every winter 
sees an increasing number of business men and 
others availing themselves of its services. 

Danger is little dreaded now, although it used 

be a serious matter to cross the nine miles of 
ice between Cape Traverse on the island and Ca) 
Tormentine in New Brunswick. Even women an 
children attempt the passage now, and everything 
Vomeryry is done to make the journey comfortable. 

hat it is not quite a pleasure trip, however, may 
be gathered from the writer’s remarks. 

In favorable weather fhe journey is accom- 
plished in three or four hours. The boats are 


furnished with both oars and runners, one to use 
in open water, the other on the ice. The shore ice 
is usually , and then all may ride. But the 
exciting time comes when the boat has to be 
pushed or pulled through broken or floating ice. 

Then the —— with might and main work 
with oars and boat-hooks to force their way, or the 
passengers—women, of course, excepted—lay hold 
of straps attached to the sides of the boat, and 
seek to draw it along. Now and then some one 

‘oes 4 - and gets a cold bath, but he is soon 
fished up by his companions, who cannot afford 
to laugh at his misfortune, since their turn may 
come next. 

Jumping from cake to cake of the floating ice, 
which may or may not be strong enough to sustain 
him, and slipping, scrambling, puffing like a 


n such expeditions furnishes a little amusement 
for those whose business has made the passage 


an old story. ; 

Uncomfortable as_ the journey is, however, 
serious accidents seldom happen now. It was 
not so in the old days. 


Faas til 2 
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| I watch for springtime, not along the hill 

| Where far-off pines are blue above the snow; 

| I find her tokens where the woods are still 

| And where the willows grow. 

Beneath them yet the snow is lying deep, 

| Tracked by wee woodland footsteps swift and 
| shy; 

| The long white ponds are silent in their sleep, 
While still the days go by. 


| What message, flashed from mountains far and 
white, 

| Told them of days the nearing sun shall bring? 

| What hope has stirred their hearts, and bid them 
light 

| The signal-fires of spring? 


For through the branches where the snowbirds 
flit 

Flames out the world’s sweet hope in scarlet 

| glow. 

| Spring is at hand, and I am sure of it; 

The willows told me so. 
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Too Hasty. 


ASTY judgment is dangerous, even when 
one relies upon the evidence of one’s own 
senses. The Cornhill Magazine says that 


to a class under examination, when he noticed a 
boy behaving in a manner that suggested under- 
hand work. His head was bent low, and his slate, 
instead of resting on the desk, was underneath it. 


Feeling sure that the passage was being copied 
from a k hidden on the seat, the inspector 
pounced upon the boy with all the severity that he 
deemed such a piece of cheating to merit. The 
next moment he wished he had been less naaty. 

To his astonishment and sorrow, he found that 
the little fellow, upon whom he come down so 
merry, had lost both hands, and was workin, 
with might and main to get the passage down with 
the toes of his right foot. 

Perhaps the master of a certain English school 
did not feel much happier than that inspector, 
when on one occasion he sought to preserve 
discipline. He had been annoyed by the boys 
eating in school, and to stop the practice had 
threatened severe punishment. For a time he 
was troubled no further, but one day he saw a 
boy right in front of him moving his jaws. 

“You are eating,” said the master. “Bring me 
what you have in your pocket.” 

The boy hesitated, and then took from his pocket 
an old dry piece of cocoanut ice. He neither 
denied nor admitted the offence, but he took the 
punishment poy 

fter school the y came up to the master and 
said apologetically: “I wasn’t eating, sir.” 

“T saw you,” said the master. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, “I was getting my 
false teeth right. I have false teeth, and I was 
getting them straight.” 

He had borne unmerited punishment rather than 
let the boys know the truth. Their ridicule was 
more to be feared than the teacher’s anger. 


to 


Fording the Modder River. 


N connection with the South African War, 
| readers have become familiar with the name 
Modder River. When swollen by rains this 
“Mud”—or Modder—River is exceedingly difficult 
to cross. Bridges are often carried away and 
there is nothing to be done but to ford. In “To 
the Cape for Diamonds,” Mr. Frederick Boyle 
gives a picture of such a passage: 


We found a regular camp upon the hither side 
of the swollen stream, and the plain was alive 
with oxen, mules and horses. The heavy wagon 
of the Boer and light carts innumerable were 


their innocence and the deep river slime, were 
tearing about, brandishing great whips, and mak- 
ing the air reécho with their crack. Patient oxen 
were grumbling thunderously beneath the yoke. 

Some of the people had been sixteen days wait- 
ing. One man had actually trekked along bank 
for six weeks, looking for a break. No one could 
tell how long the river would be in falling. But 
the banks, here as elsewhere, were precipices of 
mud, most een | bound with thorns. ‘erhaps 
the sheer descent might be fifty feet, and what 
small apology for a road had once existed was 
now washy smooth. But a bullock’s life is 
chee and the passage must be made. 

With brakes screwed up to the last turn, wheels 
chained down, and men hanging on behind, a 
huge wagon started and pitched downward. Few 
of the wagons had less than twenty-four oxen, 
most had thirty, to draw them through. There 
was a mud-hole two feet deep on one side of the 
ne mg and to drop into this was equivalent to a 
omy c Rid 


Sometimes the mud-hole was “shaved” by an 
inch or so, and the huge cart went toppling and 
screaming in its downward course. On the rocks 
below stood naked Kaffirs to guide it through. 
The owner, the driver and al! his friends, stripped, 
shouldered a mighty whip, and entered the stream. 

Shouts and cracking of whips followed, and 
above all rose the bellowing of the frightened 
oxen when, as often happened, they got “stuck”. 
and the water rose to their necks. Like thunder 
their united voices swelled upward. Above this 
deeper din rose the yells and shouts of drivers 
and the ceaseless Ly toe | of whips. 

The most serious difficulty lay in the mud =n 
the other bank. This was frightful. Worked 
into puddled clay by the ceaseless trampling of 





rpoise, or gasping with nervousness, the novice | , 
+ s | friends. The storm, it appears, had broken the 


a school inspector was reading a piece of dictation | 








there. Men, black and white, clothed only in | 
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hoofs and wheels, it clung to the very axletree, 
To draw five thousand pounds of merchaiuise 
through this stuff tes’ the strength eve: of 
thi oxen. Only one casualty did we hear o:—g 
— by which the hind oxen were crushed to 
ea 
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A Touch of Trouble. 
(CJ owea RANKIN, of the Galatea, storm. 





tossed on Long Island Sound, hated (ap. 
tain Frazier of the Norwalk, a rival | oat, 
and Captain Frazier hated him. A writer in 
Forward telis how the enemies suddenly bec ime 


Galatea’s shaft. 


The ships came within hailing distance. 
“Shall we speak the Norwalk, sir?” asked the 
second officer. . ° 
“Not if we can help it, sir,” responded the 
skipper. _ 
ut the indecision on the Galatea was dismi:sed 
by a zigzag signal coming from the Norw::/k’s 





i} mainmast. 


“What’s the trouble?” it read. 

Then the Galatea signalled the reply, “Shaft 
broken—unmanageable.” 

“Shall I take off your passengers and erew?” 
asked the Norwalk. 

“Can’t tell yet,” was the reply. 

The next sentence that dicomered from the 
Norwalk’s signal-lights furnished the inspiration 
for a hymn that has been sung all over Christen. 

om. 


It was, “I'll stand by until the morning—sub ject 
mmand.” 


to a co! y 
he next night the two rivals rode into port 
together, the disabled Galatea being towed by 
the belated Norwalk. 
After their passengers and cargoes had been 


discharged, Captain Rankin walked over to the 
a *s pier, where Captain Frazier was giving 
orders. 


“Goin’ up-town, Fraz?” he asked. 

“B’lieve 1 am, Rankin,” answered Frazier. 

So the two grizzled sea-dogs, who had not 
spoken to each other for years, strolled up-town 
arm in arm, firmly reéstablishing a friendship so 
long endangered by business rivalry. 


~ 
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A Fight Between Land and Sea. 
ee all fights of wild beasts, perhaps the 





most terrible are those in which the com- 

batants belong to different elements. The 
struggle then seems peculiarly wanton and unuat- 
ural. Not long ago two men, on a small island off 
the Californian coast, declare that they witnessed 
such a battle, and tell the story of it in the San 
Francisco Call: 


The men were amusing themselves watching 
the antics of a number of sea-lions on a reef, when 
all at once the creatures began to bellow in alarm, 
and dived into the water. One huge fellow alone 
stood his ground and moved his head slowly, as if 
watching yy 

A moment later the men saw, creeping from the 
shadow of a rock, two large panthers, which had 
evidently swam over from the mainland in search 


of prey. 

dimaitancously the panthers leaped upon their 
enemy, and a terrible combat ensued. For nearly 
thirty minutes it went on, till the reef was skirted 
with crimson foam. 

Twice the lion struck a ponies squarely with 
his flipper, and knocked him a dozen feet awas- 
But the great cats kept to their work, and finally 
one of m buried his teeth in a flipper of the 
sea-lion, and tore it off with a single savage tug. 

Bellowing hoarsely with — and anger, the 
wounded bull caught the panther’s throat between 
its jaws, and dragged him into the water, but the 


big brute was weak from loss of blood. The 
—— escaped, and with its mate swam off for 
e mainland across the narrow channel, while 


the sea-lion struggled out toward the ocean to die. 
“The men went down to examine the field of 
battle. A hole deep enough to bury a horse had 

n dug in the soft mud, while the shore was 
stained blood-red. 
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Discharging a Duty. 


ANY simple people, who obtain marriage 

M licenses of city clerks, imagine that the 

clerk in some way becomes responsible 

for their marriage, and that they are in duty bound 

to report to him afterward and let him keep track 
of their affairs. 


A Salt Lake City paper reports that a tall, gaunt 
woman, with ginger hair and a somewhat fierce 
expression of countenance, lately came to the 
county clerk of Boxelder County in that state. 

“You’re the man that keeps the marriage books, 
aint you?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he answered. ‘What book do 
you wish to see?” Se 

“Kin iy find out if Jack Peters was married?” 

Search developed the name of John Peters, for 
whose marriage a license had been issued two 
years before. : 

“TI thought so,” said the woman. “Married ’Lize 
Waters, didn’t he?” : 

“The license is issued for a marriage with Miss 
Eliza Waters.” 

“Yep. Well, I’m ’Lize. I thought I’d ought to 
come in and tell you that Jack Peters has 
escaped!” 
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A Black Cigar. 


HE reader who remembers his first cigar, 
| and how it affected him, may be able to 
sympathize with the young soldier in Cuba 

who lately narrated one of his war experiences: 


“T had learned to smoke before I entered the 
service, but was not an extravagant smoker, = 
any means, and easily fell a victim to a job which 
one of the officers put up on me. He went to one 
of the shops, and ordered a 4 cigar mace ot 
the very strongest tobacco to be found. , 

“Did you ever see a Cuban ‘smoker’ of that 
description? It is almost as black as ink, and 
has the strength of a whole smoking-car, boiled 
down. There is a tradition that General Grant 
got sick on one of that kind once. Well, the 
officer casually = that cigar out of his Reckes 
one day, and said he would give a silver dollar to 
anybody who could smoke it. Like a fool I took 
him up. ow understand,’ he said, ‘you’ve got 
to smoke it to the last gasp.’” 

“Well, did you?” asked one of the listeners. 

“Yes,” rejoined the upg soldier. “I smoked 
it to the last fo the first paroxysm. But 
it cured me. have never been able to lock 4 
cigar in the face since.” 
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“I WONDER,” said the absent-minded profe>>0. 
“what I did with that postage-stamp!” 

“You had it at your tongue’s end a moment 
ago,’ replied his wife. 
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The Four Big Brooms. 


«“Q) mother, why does the big wind blow 

And rattle the window-pane? 

jf I close my eyes to sleep just so, 
It wakes me up again; 

If I hide my head beneath the spread, 
You speak so soft and low 

That I cannot hear what you have said. 
Oh, why does the big wind blow?” 


“Let us play, my darling, a merry play. 

The winds are four big brooms 

That sweep the world on a windy day 
As Mary sweeps our rooms. 

The south wind is the parlor brush 
That sweeps in a quiet way, 

But the north wind comes with roar and rush 
On the world-wide sweeping-day. 


“Like Mary sweeping the halls and stairs 
Is the work of the good west broom, 
And the sweetest odors, the softest airs, 
Float over the world’s wide room. 
But to-night the broom from the east is here, 
And with it comes the rain, 
Like John when he brushes the 
porch, my dear, 
And hoses the window-pane:” 


The little boy laughed and cuddled 
close 
In his warm and downy bed. 
“J hear the broom and I hear the hose, 
And 1 like them both,” he said. 
And so, though the rain may pelt 
away, 
And the big wind loudly roar, 
He remembers the wide world’s 
sweeping-day, 
And thinks of the big brooms four. 
MARY BAILING STREET. 
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‘“‘Mr. Curtis,”’ 
Or the Value of Determination. 


In the first place, the arrival of 
“Mr. Curtis” was most unexpected, 
and for several reasons, unwelcome. 
For one thing, the people, although 
in general terms fond of all animals, 
care most for dogs and horses. For 
another thing, even supposing they 
wished to attach Mr. Curtis to the 
family cirele, how would he agree 
with the three dogs, Cherry, Dan 
and Ginger? At the very mention 
of the word “cat” they were plunged 
into great excitement, barking loudly 
and licking their chops in a manner 
that suggested that a cat would agree 
with them only too well. Clearly 
Mr. Curtis must be discouraged. 
But the family had not yet arrived 
at an understanding of the character 
of that interesting animal. He had 
appeared in the breakfast-room one 
morning. His manner was a grace- 4 
ful mixture of condescension and 
dignity, not to say pomposity. He 
was at once invited to breakfast, the 
three dogs having been called away 
on an early errand. While he did 
not exactly unbend, he certainly 
became more gracious, and purred 
loudly as he accepted various tidbits 
from the table. He was at once 
christened “Mr. Curtis,’ in honor 
of a certain villager whom he greatly 
resembled in manner. 

After a hearty repast, Mr. Curtis 
curled himself up in a comfortable 
chair and proceeded to go to sleep. 
He was a large, handsome fellow, 
and the family felt a passing regret 
that his visit must be short. 

He was escorted to the carriage, 


which fortunately was waiting, and driven. in | sidered that a fine warm place under the kitchen | 
He learned | 
his mistake. Cherry’s saucer of coffee and cream | 


state to the neighboring village, four miles 
distant, where he was set down. For a few 
hours he was forgotten. But that evening, 
after the three dogs had retired to bed in their 
own house, he quietly reappeared, purring amia- 
bly. That night he was locked in the cellar for 
safe-keeping. 

Then began a period of anxiety. For eight 
Successive mornings Mr. Curtis was smuggled 
away to safe spots. Twice he was given to 
grateful farmers. But whether merely forsaken, 
or left as a choice gift, in the mind of Mr. Curtis 
there was no distinction. He reappeared with 
unfailing regularity and good temper. Nightly 
he was given shelter in the cellar, and daily 
carried to distant points. The family went to 
bed regularly in fear of awakening to behold a 
fur-covered lawn. It was feared that the dogs 
had discovered the secret. They went about 
carefully smelling the furniture, and Dan barked 
loudly on arriving at the chair where Mr. Curtis 
had had his evening nap. 

One evening the maid reported that Mr. Curtis | 
could not be found. 














| caused, he did not betray it. 


| determined will. 
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than usual. Perhaps Mr. Curtis might turn up | 


for breakfast. But he did not. 


Loud complaints from the kennel were heard 
as the family came down-stairs. The poor dogs! | 


It was a shame! The door was opened. Dan, 


Cherry and Ginger came tumbling out in a/| 


| confused heap. But instead of rushing madly | 
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when he made his odd little bow. 
The organ-man was playing “ Dixie,” 
monkey began dancing to the music very prettily. 


| round the house, as was their custom on being | When he had done dancing, he turned a half- 


released, they stood prancing by the door, barking | dozen somersaults in the grass, rolling over and 


shrilly. And then—out of the door walked Mr. | over like a ball. Then he sprang up, made a 
If he was | very low bow to Angeline and her mamma, and 
When Angeline 


Curtis! He was as dignified as ever. 


conscious of the amazement his performance | held out his cap for a penny. 
aa dropped the penny into the cap, he took it 


his yellow eyes at the bright sun, and then trotted | 


off to the breakfast-room, followed by the yelping | stuffed it into a tiny pocket in the skirt of his 


dogs. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Curtis joined | 


He only blinked 


out quickly with his little black fingers, and 


|gown. Then he climbed on Angeline’s lap and 
looked in her face with round, black, solemn 


the family, and what was more, he became the | eyes. 
| greatest tyrant this animal-ridden family had 
ever had. Even the dogs had to give way to his 
Poor Ginger had always con- 







boiler was his by right of discovery. 


was always the first course at breakfast. Mr. | 
Curtis taught him to wait fora second. And as 
for the nightly scenes in the dog-house—no one 
could tell just what happened, but from the 
amount of feeble argument on the part of the 


three dogs, it was inferred that no one was | 


permitted to go to sleep until Mr. Curtis was | 
perfectly comfortable. There is a great deal in | 
force of character. Henry Dick. 
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The Monkey and the Monkey Dolls. 
A True Story. 
“Miss Angeline,” called Therese, “there’s an 





organ-man at the gate with a real, live monkey!” | 
Angeline jumped up so quickly that she nearly | 


upset her doll-house, and ran out upon the 
| veranda. She loves animals dearly, and when 
she saw the odd little creature at the end of a/| 


He had been dozing in a/ long string come bowing and bobbing up the 


” Eth passengers a-riding, 
_ Bind sometimes its a frowning fort’ * 
With savages in hiding ; 


as Sometimes it is a stately ship, 
ae Sometimes a desert island; 
/Sometimes it is a robbers cave, 


ees: a rocky highland. 


But when a ‘allows tired or aici 
_ Wind things seem ina muddle, ~~ 

‘Why, then its just the dear old ine 
’ he 


| “How much he looks to know, ma’am!’’ 
said Therese. 
“Too much!” answered Angeline’s mamma, 
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but neither Therese nor Angeline quite knew 
what she meant. * 

“Mamma,”’ cried Angeline, suddenly, ‘I won- 
der if he would like to see my monkey-doll || 
Would you show it to him?” 
| Therese ran to fetch the doll. It was almost | 
as large as the live monkey, and looked as like | 
him as one pea to another. And when the| 
monkey saw it, what do you suppose he did? | 
First, he caught it in his queer little arms, stared 


into its black face, felt its bead eyes and its | 


small, wrinkled cheeks, and hugged it with all 
|his might to the breast of his scarlet gown. 
Then he held it at arm’s length, looked it quite 
| over again, and kissed it twice on its odd, puck- 
ered mouth! 

When his master called the monkey, he tried | 
to carry the doll with him, tripping over his 
gown as he dragged it along. 

“Lay it down!” said the organ-man, sharply. 


back so wistfully that Angeline was ready to 
cTry.. 


“Therese,” said she, “do you suppose the | 


lange chair, as usual, in the early part of the | gravel walk toward her, she laughed aloud in | monkey thought the doll was his brother ?” 
evening. It was time for him to retire to the | delight. 
cellar. As a last hope, instructions were given | 
that the dogs should not pe released from their | 
house until breakfast-time, several hours later 





| 


“Mamma! mamma!’’ she cried. 
see the funny monkey!” 


Angeline’s mamma came to the door, and | 


“Come and | 


“How should I know, Miss Angeline?’ said 
Therese, laughing. 

And for that matter, how should anybody | 
know? Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
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when she saw the monkey, she could not help 
| laughing, too. He was dressed in a long scarlet 
gown, belted around his waist, and a little black | 
velvet cap with a gilt band, which he took off | 


and the 















Nuts to Crack. 


| 1. 
UNCAUGHT FISH. 


In each of the following sentences will be found 
the reversed name of a well-known fish: 
1. ho won? Nimble Dick, of course. 
2. She practised two hours each day. 
3. I sent a little MS. to an editor, but it was 
returned. 
4. Do you like Kipling’s Jungle books? 
5. The knight buckled on his sabre and sallied 
forth. 
6. I saw Hannah sift a cup of flour for the cake. 
7. He softly, and with a “Hush!” crept toward 
the staircase. 
8. In going from school he lost his cap. 
9. Muriel carefully forded the stream, but Enid, 
rash and impetuous, stumbled and fell in. 
10. Let neither anger nor venom last till sun- 
down. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
1. Will the 12345 6789 any one 
123456789? 
2. The board is black as 123; 456 some chalk 
and make a 123456. 
3. He was their 1234 56 all ocea- 
ene, but he didn’t care a 123456. 
He would not let one 123 45 
until he had the whole 12345. 
5. He shut the 1234 56, because 
he said they ate the 12 3456. 
6. 12,34 567 bidding, went out to 
look at the 1234567. 
7. She struck it, held it to her 123, 
4567 said it was 1234567. 
8 She came 1234, 567891011 a 
dish of grapes, but her manner was 
80 1234567891011 that the invalid 
would not eat them. 


besides the 


3. 
BURIED COMPOSERS. 


an 1. That is Harry’ s chum, Anna. 
2. See this dog’s tail wag. Nero 

is his name. 

3. I hope the horseshoe will bring 
luck. 

4. Come, Flo, to work! We must 

ry. 

5. I'd rather eat a chop in peace, 
than a turkey in such confusion. 

6. He wouldn’t stab a chap in the 
back 

7. Tom’s hand, elbow and shoulder 
are all injured. 

8. Lnever did like mice. 


4. 
PI. 


From these letters make two Eng- 
lish words of six letters each, whose 
primals are RK and Z: hhhrrpte 
mzyy. 


5. 
A NUMBER OF LOGS. 
, 1. Much sought in a picture-gal- 
le 


ry. 
2. A hard bit of the college course. 
3. Something a solitary man can 
never have. 
4. Always the last thing. 
, A cheery sight on winter eve- 
nin 
6. “Too much of it makes the best 
play du 
7. No ship leaves port without it. 
8 “’Tis like the harper’s prelude 
on the strings, 
The prima donna’ 8 courtesy 
ere she sings. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 


My first ’mong folks of doubtful vogue 
Is held to mean a brother rogue. 
My second and my third arise 
1ere wheels and bands make deaf- 
ening noise. 
My whole’s a brave and noble knight 
Of stainless heart and honor bright. 


Whene’er my first my second makes, 
Panic and terror it awakes. 

Old Ireland is its native home, 

Its father is the Pope of Rome. 


My second sometimes may be seen 

In action on some classic green ; 

Or when upon some sight intent, 

Through crowded streets with one 
consent, 

A throng of men and women go 

To see a Dewey or a show. 

From some poor hut may gleam its 





ray, 
And guide a wanderer on his way. 


| Within my whole’s protecting shade 
One of a death-loomed band was laid. 
*T was not my first his life that sought, 
Nor in my second was he caught; 
But by my whole was safely hid 
Until a lady raised the lid. 
III. 
A traveller came along, one rainy night 
To where my first sent forth a cheerful light, 
| And asked for rest and shelter. “’Tis but right, - 
Said he, “to say of third I’m lacking quite.” 


The host was angry. “Second!” thundered he. 
“Take up rout traps and travel speedily. 

’Tis second third you have, as one may see, 

To come like this ‘and ask for charity.” 


| The traveller gravely shook his weary head. 
“Tis very strange to me,” he sadly said, 
“That poverty and whole should have no bed, 
When wickedness, if rich, is warmed and fed. hs 


7. 


CHANGED HEADS. 


Iam a prime factor in wary successful enterprise. 
Change my head and I am better than riches. 


ba again, and I am bound to make myself 


neard 


The poor little fellow dropped the doll, but as | Change once ener, and you may eat me. 
he rode away on the top of the organ, he looked | 


ee, 7 again, and I become part of what I was 


Again, —¥ I am a bone of contention. 


8. 
RIDDLE. 


I bring you treasures from the east and west; 

I bring you tones of voices you love best; 

You see me in your sweetheart’s shinin hair, 

| And with me greet your friends, across the square. 
And where your country’s flag swings high in air, 
Your full heart proudly, gladly sees me there. 
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The Gymnasium at Aldershot. | 


To take a raw recruit, with stooped shoulders 


and shambling gait, and in three months or so 
turn him into an erect, full-chested, muscular 
soldier—this is the function of Colonel Napier, | 
who organized and now directs the headquarters 
gymnasium in the permanent army “camp” at | 
Aldershot, England. The gymnasium itself is | 
fitted with every appliance for athletic training, | 
says the Golden Penny, and on each side of it are 
large fields so that the exercises may be taken in 
the open air whenever the weather permits. 


The best of all the outside paraphernalia, and 
one known only to English army Fyeinsstms, isa 
great framework, the invention of Colonel Napier, 
upon which the men are taught climbing of et | 
sort, and which, owing to its height, is calculate 
to train the eye as wellas the muscles. Hanging 
from the frame are many kinds of knotted ropes, 
plain ropes, poles and swinging ladders, and as 
inclined apecueger™, there are ladders, sliding 
boards and smooth inclines. 

The classes are put over this frame twice a da 
at very fast time, an instructor standing at eac 
corner to hurry them along. 

Some of the men become so expert at this form 
of climbing that they can ge up a ladder, across 
the top, and down the other side without using 
their hands to steady them, although making the 
ascent and descent at a fast run. 

In walking, the men are given about one hundred 
yards on their toes, with the shoulders thrown far 
back, the chin raised, and the hands on the hips; 
during the last twenty-five yards the walk is 
quickened almost to a run, and at all times is done 
in a springing step. Another walk is a quick step 
with the body straight and the arms at the side, 
walking with the flat foot and the heel. At the 
command, “Knees up!” the men take a motion 
like a high-stepping horse, and at the same time 
quicken the step into a run. 

Standing straight, with the hands on the hips, 
the head thrown back, and then rising on the toes 
for some few minutes, is hard work, and at the 
same time the best of exercise for developing 
the legs. After keeping up this motion until the 
perspiration fairly pours from their bodies, the 
men are given a rest in the shape of a stiff leg trot 
or some exercise of the arms. 

The calisthenic drill has almost as many changes 
as there are movements of the body. The raisin 
of the arms above the head while a step forwar 
is taken is one of the most useful exercises. 

For strengthening the legs and feet the squad 
stands straight with the hands on the hips, and 
then bends the knees to a sitting posture, at the 
same time rising on the toes. 

One of the most difficult of all the exercises, 
and at the same time one of the most picturesque, 
involves lying at full length on the ground, face 
downward, touching only the toes and the hands, 
the elbows being bent so as to ie! the hands 
about even with the chest. At the word of 
command the arms are slowly straightened, while 
the body is raised and kept perfectly stiff. 


ee Sd 


Bells With a History. 


A peal of bells that has had as adventurous a 
eareer as any that hang in Old World towers is 
the famous peal of St. Michaels, Charleston, South 
Carolina. Five times have these bells crossed 
the sea, once as a heap of ruined metal, and two 
armies have they had to encounter or escape; yet 
to-day the nine bells are of unusual purity and 
sweetness of tone. 


Cast in England before the Revolution, and 
brought over to St. Michaels, they met with their 
first danger in that war. That they might not be 
injured they were sent back to England. After 
the war was over the poate of Charleston wanted 
them, and it became the duty of the first American 
minister to England to negotiate for them. He 
was successful, and amidst triumphant ovations 
they were escorted to the church. 

All went well with them till the Civil War. 
Then the steeple of St. Michaels was made the 
target for the cannon of the besiegers. It was 
necessary to remove the bells to a safer place, 
and they were sent to Columbia. When Sher- 
man’s army took Columbia, the sheds in the yard 
of the State-house, in which the bells had been 
placed, were broken into, and the bells smashed 
into fragments, while the sheds were set on fire. 

They were not yet done for, however. At the 
close of the war the pieces were carefully gathered 
together and shipped to Liverpool, together with 
extracts from the records of St. Michaels, showin 
where the bells were cast and the proportion o: 
metals forming the component parts. } 

Upon inquiry, it was found that the firm of bell- 
founders that had cast the bells was still in 
existence, ynchanged in name, and consisting of 
the descendants of the original firm. The records 
of the firm contained an account of the casting of 
the bells, and the proportions corresponded with 
those in the St. Michaels’ records. 

Under such favorable circumstances it was not 
hard to recast the bells. Then for the fifth time 
ey —— the Atlantic, and arrived safely in 
Yharleston. 
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Land Birds on the Lake. 


Land birds far from land form one of the sights 
to be witnessed by passengers on board the 
steamers crossing Lake Michigan. This is said 
to be especially the case on the steamers of the 
Goodrich line, plying between Muskegon and 
Chicago, a distance of one hundred miles. The 
steamers sail after dark. 


At sundown the spars and rigging of the vessels 
in the dock form gees resting-places for the land 
birds. When darkness comes, and the boats begin 
to move, it is too late for them to go ashore. 

It is no uncommon ery | for the passengers to 
see a strange sight just between daybreak and | 
sunrise. The birds are waking up, and find them- 
selves some thirty odd miles from land. They 
circle round the boat until they are compelled to 
rest on the rigging, some of them seeming much 
perplexed, some making the best of circumstances. 

On one trip two yellowhammers, or flickers. 
were amongst the company, as well as a silent 
little sapsucker that pecked away at ropes and 
spars as if he were breakfasting heartily on grubs. 

here was a frightened brown thrush, as well as 
a pair of tiny wrens and several grass-sparrows. 

‘he yellowhammers were restless and nervous, 
seeming to be awake to their danger, and to feel 
safety only in nearness to the boat. The sparrows 
were only a little nervous, huddling together and 
twittering their fears, while the wrens were brave 
beyond belief, even hopping under the chairs on 
which the passengers sit. 

The birds accompany the vessel until it reaches 
the other port, and then fly ashore. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Mouth-care. Use Rubifoam and it becomes a 


| pleasure. Children are easily drawn to its use, ’tis so 


delicious —perfectly safe, too. (Adv. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to = 
weekly? Situations always obtainable. e are the 

original instructors by mail. 
PONDENCE SCHOOL, - PHILADELPHIA. 


TAKE CHANCES! 
Buy no Incubator and pay fer it before 

giving it a trial, The firm who will not 

sell on trial have no faith in their 

machines. We sell the celebrated PREMIER 
as Sheaplteliy. Catalogue 

and Poultry Helps, 5c. 

COLUMBIA INCUBATORCO., 102 Adams St., DelawareCity,Del. 
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No other Seeds 


are tested so thoroughly nor warranted so 
completely as are 


Burpee’s Seeds. 


Our best customers are those who know 
us best. We would like to make your ac- 
quaintance, and shall be pleased to send 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 


Then, if you decide to order, we will give, 
Free, both our useful new “ Vest-Pocket ” 
Guides to Suecess, and also several valuable. 
novelties for advance trial. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CoO., PHILA. 











COMPANION. 


EVERY HOME should 
be adorned with Palms 
and other leaf and flower- 
ing Plants. We have 44 
reenhouses full. Also 






ave hundr of car- 
loads of ' 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 

Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, 
Rarest new, choicest old. 
Mail size post paid, safe 

aranteed. Direct deal will 


arrival and satisfaction 
. legant catalog free. 46th 


save you money, try it. 
ear. 1000 acres. 44 greenhouses, 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 734, Painesville, Ohio. 


COLUMBUS SMILES! 








P 
smiling ? 


When everybody is made so happy in the possession 
of the Columbia Tack Puller and Royal Dus 
Beater. The Puller is made of the finest steel an 
| warranted. It pulls the tacks straight. The Dust 
| Beater is just the thing for removing dust from furni- 
| ture, rugs, carpets, clothing, porti¢res, carriage cush- 
| ions, lap robes and car seats. No sharp corners to cut 
| or tear. Something to use almost every day. The han- 
| dle cannot come off. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

WE to handle these articles 
| WANT ACENT every town tn the United 
| States. Our agent has sold 2 gross of pullers and about 

beaters here in Beloit. Order samples and begin 
taking orders at once. Circular Free. 


GODDARD & ALLEN COMPANY, 500 State St., Beloit, Wis. 
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If beauty 1s skin deep only, it becomes largely a matter of cosmetics. 
But beauty depends upon health, and health is very much a matter jof 
diet. Exercise creates the appetite and the right food satisfies it. 


MOTHER’S OATS 


(* are the Oats for me”’), 


the kind your mother used to serve and eat. 


They are parched by the 


pan process, and not steam-dried. They make rich blood and give color 


to cheeks sometimes pale. 


F EE On receipt of picture of our mill, cut from side of 2-pound package of 
R e Mother’s Oats, your address and two-cent stamp, we will send you a 
beautiful picture puzzle, entertaining for both young and old. 


THE AKRON CEREAL COMPANY, ie alia) al 


Akron, Ohio. 


Mother’s Oats are for sale by all grocers who cater to the best trade. 
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The Debater’s Treasury 


By WILLIAM PITTENGER 
There is no greater ability than the pov-ecr 
» of skillful and forcible debate, and no acco :n- 
plishment more readily acquired if the person 
is properly directed. In this volume ore 
directions for organizing and conducting <c- 
bating societies and practical suggestions 
for all who desire to discuss questions in 
public. There is also a list of over 200 


questions for debate, with arguments bo'h 
affirmative and negative. 

Cloth Binding 50 Cents 
3 Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price 
: THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPAN) 
923 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Planted :::. Hemispheres. 


Peter Henderson & Co.’s Tested 
Seeds as well as “Old Glory” are 
now planted in both hemispheres. 


Our 1900 Catalogue of 


Everything “i. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9x1 inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totrace advertising, and give our Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this 
advertisement wasseen, and who encloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “ Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will 
be accepted as a at cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PeTrer Henperson & Co. 
35 &37 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 
























Don’t Wear Bandages.... 


| for Headaches, whether Ss: 
from colds or catarrh. 


Marshall's 
Catarrh 
Snuff 


will relieve so easily 
and quickly. It is well 
known and thoroughly 
tested—has been in 
use over sixty years. 
Will still do what it 
has always done— 
relieve and cure ca- 
tarrh, colds in the 
head and attendant 
headache, deafness, 
lost sense of smell, 
etc. A pinch before 
retiring does the work. 
25c. at all druggists, 
or by mail post-paid. 
Circulars free. - 
FP. C. KEITH, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Manufacturer. 

































Mamma won’t care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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Besieged by Lions. 


Liou-hunting is dangerous enough when the 
hunter’s health and strength are of the best. But 
an inveterate sportsman does not regard conse- 
quences, and the author of “Sport in East Central 
Africa” gives an account of a foolhardy adventure 


whicii he seems to have enjoyed. He was ill with 


fever in @ little settlement of blacks, but since | 


lions were in the neighborhood he must needs 
insist upon having the carcass of a boar placed as 


pait not far from his hut; and although his legs | 


were too weak to allow him to walk a dozen steps, | 


he had himself propped against the door-jamb, 
and laid his double-barrelled rifle across his knees. 


It was nearly one o’clock, he says, when the 
lions gave notice of their whereabouts. I heard 
the heavy granting sighs of three or four of them 
as they moved about in the scrub two hundred 

ards away. Then followed a series of rushes, as 

y leaped down the bank of the creek and 


Japped noisily at the water. Next came a terrified | 


yoice from a neighboring hut. 


“White man, we are going,” it said, and the | 


“poys” rushed pell-mell from their shelter, some 
ssing in front of me, others behind me, making 
for a grove of trees. 

Sea a the first of them got well outside 
the huts, before it seemed as if a lion were right 
amongst them, as, with deep, savage 
dashed past my hut, bounding through the scrub 
in close pursuit. 

Suddenly a yell rang out from the darkness, and 
I was convinced that one of my blacks was being 
devoured; but I was too weak to stand, and was 
powerless to act. 


unts, it | 


After some farther noise and confusion, I heard | 


a lion treading over the dead leaves near by. 
Then came a prolonged muffled sound, half-roar, 
half-moan, uttered in a deep voice, which even 
under the circumstances, I recognized as pro- 
foundly musical. Then there was a heavy but 
silent footfall as the beast walked to the back of 
my hut, and thrusting his nose amongst the 
thatched grass, sniffed cody, till I could see the 
lighter stalks stirring with hi 

the rustling, when he endeavored to insert a paw 
between the interstices of the wattles. 

Each instant I expected the whole structure to 
collapse, but luckily the beast forbore to take a 
mean advantage, which would have secured my 
destruction. should have fired, had I not been 
afraid of setting fire to the hut. 

At nae the brutes cleared out, uttering deep 

owls. They had destroyed one hut and pretty 
much ruined two more, not to speak of smashing 
the hut next mine, which contained all my stores. 
I could hear them there, making a terrific noise, 
snuffing, grunting and snarling, breaking sticks 
and clanking metal, while every now and then 
one would leap down the bank into the water and 
then come tearing back, breathing heavily and 

owling low. Yet not a whisker hair did one of 
em show in the firelight in front of me. 

The excitement did me good. The next morning 
I was up and about in pajamas and an_ ulster. 
Not one of the boys been injured, although 
one had had a marvellous escape. The lions were 
close upon him as he reached a tree. He s “7. 
at a branch, and in his terror seized the leg o 
another black who had clambered up before him. 


8 breath and hear | 


pearing lest he, too, should fall into the lion’s | 
1€ 


maw, the other fellow kicked his leg clear, so that 
the unfortunate fugitive fell to the ground, uttering 
the yell I had heard. 

hy the nearest lion did not seize him, I cannot 
say. The boy explained that it | 7 
as he scrambled to his feet and climbed up 
another tree as fast as his black legs could shin. 
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Young Filipinos. 

H. A. Armstrong, writing in the Chicago Record, 
says that the way in which the Filipino mother 
earries her baby is the queerest, and probably the 
easiest for the mother, that is practised in any 
country. The child rides astride on the mother’s 
hip, one chocolate foot in front and the other 
behind. The mother places her hand against the 
back of the little one, and the “nifio” holds on by 
grasping its mother’s arm. 


Filipino babies are not always carried on the 
hips, however. In some of the richer homes there 


are perambulators, or baby-carriages. There is | 


nothing artistic about them. Some of them look 
like clothes-baskets mounted on four very small 


wheels. Another kind is simply a box on two | 


wheels. Often the baby is put into this box, and | 


an older sister pulls it back and forth along the 
street in front of the house. 


Filipino babies learn to talk very young. It is | 
a 


amusing to hear them Heping over the galo 
language, struggling with words that sound mue 
like “ung” and “ong.” 

When they are six years old they are sent to 
school, where they spend the day swinging their 
feet under the benches, Hg my the Spanish 
alphabet in the forenoon and the Tagalog in the 
afternoon. Now an hour a day is given to the 
English language, or, as they call it, the ‘‘Ameri- 
cano.” 


Filipino children have few things to play with, | 


and do not know what a dollis. They never see 


& picture-book, and know only the tales that are | 


told them after they are large enough to under- 
stand. It is not till childhood passes that bees | 
learn the meaning of the songs that are croon 


to them when they are put to sleep, songs of the 


sea and of the battles of their fathers. 


———_~0>—__ 


A Thousand Teapots. 


Anybody in want of teapots should go to Japan. 
An Englishwoman, an artist, during a sojourn 
in that country made a collection of more than 
& thousand specimens, no two of them alike. 
According to the Northwest Magazine the collec- 
tion is valued at five thousand dollars. 

Some of the teapots are real curiosities. One 
huge, caldron-like affair holds three gallons, while 
at least a dozen specimens are so small that a 
thimbleful would cause them to overflow. 

There are pots in the shape of birds, beasts and 
fowls. Fishes and frogs have lent their forms to 


Solne, and there is a beetle to be seen in the + 


Collection, as well as a fat, squirming eel. Buddha 

nself has been pressed into service as a model, 
Swans, correct to the last curl of neck and feathers, 
for: teapots so small that they can be hidden 
the palm of the hand. There are lotus-bud pots, 
anc others in the form of a tea-house. 


A!l materials are included in the collection. , 


Inixid silver, hammered copper 


iron exquisitely | 


Wrought, and all the different kinds of Japanese | 


ttery have been used in the manufacture of 

anots. Several specimens cost one hundred 
doliars each, but so cheap is artistic handiwork 
in the far East that many of the others were 
bought for a few cents. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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Have 


“Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 


On Every Card. 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT OUR 





Duplex Safety Pins 





send 6 cents 


| @TAMPS! 100 var. Transvaal, ete.,10c. Album and List | 66 99 . 
50%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
A jal tour under carefully chosen | prevents cakes 
A TRIP TO leaders. Open to all boys of sound ote 
character. For information how trip hil 
may be obtained and full : 


EUROPE = nay 
FOR BOYS. eee visited, address ae 
~ STEWART’S 


from sticking and produces 
a perfect cake, It is 


tin with a flat, thin 
knife, securely rivet- 
ed in_center and at 
rim, Simple and dur- 
= le. Sample sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15e. 
tage for free sample. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Scotch 
Granite and Tin W are in the world. Address Dept.AG. 


| HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 BRandoiph St, Chicago, Lil, 
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For Boys and Girls. 


Strong as easy ; inexpensive as strong. 
Sizes, 2 to 13 Years. 






















; NAME ON CARD. 
If dealers cannot supply you, send three 2-cent 
» stamps for sample of twelve assorted sizes. 

»> CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
§ Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 

4 Also Makers of Holdfast Hairpins. 














VICKS 


SWEET PEAS. 


20 varieties 25¢, Deserlitions Pand 
40 varieties 40. sii onecken 


EVERY FLOWER NAMED. 


VICK’S anc'Fiora: GUIDE, 


Tells you how to grow Flowers, Vegetables, 
and Small Fruits; the only book you need. 
Free with above collections, and to others 
who write and tell us what they grow most. 


AS.VICK’S SONS. 
27 Elm Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















EASY, because it is made 
| of elastic-knit fabric and 
“gives in every loop. 
7 +e 

STRONG, because 
knitted, tubular 
straps take the 
strain and 
weight of the 
pants or skirts, 
yet do not 
drawon the 
body. 





‘ 
{ COMFORTABLE, WEARABLE, WASHABLE. 
There's no Waist like the E Z. 





25 Of Dry-Goods Dealers 
C. EVERYWHERE 











“J have worn these No. 19 ‘ Iron Clads’ a whole month 
now — just as good as the day mother bought them.” 


Hose that are darned may wear well, but you 
can keep the boy looking spick and span in 


\ron Clad 
Stockings 


This applies to men, women and 
‘*Tron Clads’’ ‘‘ made 


children, too. 
to wear’’ to fit them all. 
Ask your dealer for “‘ Iron Clads,’’ and 


if he can’t supply you send 25 cents for 
sample pair. State style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 














Wholesale Agents. 





Birdsey, Somers & Co., 349 Broadway, N.Y., 




















THE NEW GYMNASTICS. 


To double your muscle, steady your nerves, to gain 


enormous power in hand, grip, wrist, arm, back, 
trunk and shoulder, you need only a 
> 4 . 

Hendrickson Grip Machine. 

Its secret is the cumulative tension of rubber strands 
—a revolution in exercising, which produces marvel- 
lously rapid results. A six-inch gymnasium, and a 
perfect appliance for hygienic gymnastics. Invaluable 
to writers, bookkeepers (cures cramp and cold or 
trembling hands), stenographers, telegraphers, artists, 
musicians, boxers, ball players, and all who use their 


Cork or Rosewood Grips $1 per pair. Wood Handles 50c. per pair. 


FREE TRIAL.—A pair sent to any address on } 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage and your promise | 
either to send us the regular price, $1 or 50 cents, at | 
once, or to return them by mail within two days of 
receip Three strengths—athietes’, men’s, ladies’. 








ot. | 
A splendidly illustrated instructor with every pair. | 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


THE HENDRICKSON WRIST MACHINE COMPANY, 











ticular kind or color 


New Spring Suits, +5 


The costumes and skirts which we make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly different from the ready-made garments. 
When wearing one of our styles you do not run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wearing garments which look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of firms selling ready-made suits and 
skirts such as you see everywhere, but we are the only house 

king fashi ble goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits and skirts. 
We will mail it FREE, together with a choice line of samples to 
select from, to the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost. Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Skirts in the latest Paris cut, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double-face materials. 

Bicycle Suits, $5 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all grades. We pay 
express charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention any par- 
samples that you 
you an assortment of the kind you wish. 
Samples—we will send them to you FREE by return mail. 


The National Cloak Co., 119-121 W. 23d St., New York. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and 


efer,we shail be glad to send 








Dept. 10. 1131 Park Row Building, New York. 





| Buy at — 
First Hand 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
riages and high-grade harness, -with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 
carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse equipments, It accurately pic- 


tures and de- 
scribes all the 
many styles, 
and fully ex- 
| ¥ plainsour metb- 
od of selling di- 
rect. Mailed free. 
THE VOLUMBUS 
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Springfield, Mass. 





“Pd thank you fora little more of that 


3 WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


W HITE HOUSE COFFEE has never been extensively adver- 
tised but has won its way On merit, and is to-day the most widely 
distributed high-grade roasted coffee in the country. These are a few 


large dealers in White House; their locations attest its wide distribution. 
JOB PARKER’S SONS, Utica, N. Y. JOHN BLESSED & SON, Detroit, Mich. H. W. OFFUTT, 
Washington, D. C. CLINGER & SON, So. Oil City, Pa. 
Co., Denver, Col. DOTY & STOWE CO., Jacksonville, Fla. SCUDDER-GALE GRO. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. WM. EDWARDS & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. A. F. BRAY, 
Butte, Mont. W. J. KELLEY, Pasadena, Calif. DOWNING, TAYLOR & CO., 
10,000 Other grocers just as good sell White House — 


The Only “Best.” 


Always in original cans, each one bearing 


Western Department: CHICAGO, ILL. 










J. S. BROWN & BRO. MERC. 


the picture of the White House—the Home 
of the President — and 
Guaranteed Full Weight. 


Send name of your grocer and we will mail you Illus. 
Booklet of valuable information on coffee and spice. 








Dwinell-Wright Company, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIMBERLEY RELIEVED.—The British ad- 
vance movement directed by General Roberts, 
the beginning of which was recorded in this 
column last week, has changed 
the situation in Seuth Africa. 
The cavalry division, eommand- 
ed by General French, swept 
_ around to the eastward of the 
* Boer positions on the Modder 
River, and reached Kimberley 
February 15th. It was followed 
by the infantry divisions, and by | 
provision trains carrying supplies | 
to the inhabitants of Kimberley, who had been 





GENERAL FRENCH 


isolated since October 15th. The town has been | petting 
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“THE NICKEL SPEAKER” s2°> coos: 









50 new pieces each month, for all grades. Toledo, Iowa. 
50 t= genuine Natal, Por- 
ijn» STAMPS. ‘ Orange F.S., Cape G.H., 
| eV _— album,only ree. 
ino ‘mized Chile, et ete., 20 cts.; 1000 hing 
ets. Agen New 1900 list "free. 
C. A. STEGMAN. ir. LOUIS, MO 


$990 to $239 RYUXEAVICTOR Si cune 


Adapted to ae and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years. Write for 











Cata 
Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We Pay Freight. 
Dept. M26, VICTOR MFG.CO., 161 to 167 Plymouth Pl. Chieago. 
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~o ing press. Type or Bis = 
yz? printed rules sent. For man or 
»y. Send for catalogue, presses, 

Bog A...f to factery. 
he Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


¢ 
Boys & Girls 


You can cameras, solid gold rings, 
is, musical ieempenne and many other 
uable premiums by selling 18 <= of of Royal 











defended during this long siege by a garrison of English Ink Powder at 10c each. Rrery package makes Gio worth 


imperial and colonial troops, numbering less than | fms ior. | 


3,000 men, under Lieut.-Col. R. G. Kekewich. 

A GENERAL ADVANCE. — Before this ad-| 
vance the Boer forces, commanded by General 
Cronje, which had confronted General Methuen 
at Magersfontein and had maintained the siege 
of Kimberley, retreated in haste, 
and were sharply pursued by the 
British columns. General Gat- 
acre at the same time pushed 
northward from the Stormberg 
* district; and General Buller be- 
gan a new movement for the 
relief of Ladysmith, capturing 

: important positions east of Colen- 
Cotone: KeKkewicn. SO, and later driving the Boers 
from that town. The withdrawal of the Boers 
from the neighborhood of Ladysmith to meet 
General Roberts’s invasion of the Free State 
greatly relieved the pressure upon that place. 





TuE GoLp STANDARD.—The Senate passed 
the gold standard bill, February 15th, by a vote 
of 46 yeas to 29 nays. The vote was a strictly 
party one, except that one Republican, Mr. 
Chandler of New Hampshire, voted against the 
bill, and two Democrats, Mr. Caffery of Louisiana 
and Mr. Lindsay of Kentueky, voted for it. A 
free silver substitute was rejected by a vote of 
28 yeas to 47 nays. The Populists and all the 
Democrats except Messrs. Caffery and Lindsay 
voted for, arid all the Republicans against it. 


Tuer SENATE BIL agrees with that which 
passed the House in declaring the gold dollar to 
be the standard unit of value. It differs from 
the House bill in omitting to require that green- 
backs, after being redeemed with gold, shall be 
paid out only for gold. It contains elaborate 
provisions for refunding the national debt by the 
issue of long-term two per cent. bonds, and it 
earries a declaration that nothing in the bill shall 
be interpreted as an obstacle to international 
bimetallism ; neither of which features is in the 
House bill. A committee of conference has been 
appointed to reconcile the differences between 
the two measures. 


THE PROPOSED NICARAGUA CANAL.— 
The eommittee of the House of Representatives 
on interstate and foreign commerce reported to 
the House February 17th a bill for the construc- 
tion of a canal across Nicaragua, to be owned 
and controlled by the United States. The report 
holds that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has lapsed, 
and maintains the right to fortify the canal. 

Tue TREATY OF THE HAGUE, which was 
the result of the peace conference of last year, 
has been ratified by the Senate. One of the 
conditions of the treaty is that within three 
months after its ratification the President shall 
appoint four jurists to represent the United 
States in the permanent board of arbitration 
ereated by the treaty. 


Tue SIBERIAN RAILwAy.—The last rails 
have been laid on the trans-Baikal section of 
Russia’s great Siberian railway. This establishes 
complete steam communication between St. 





Petersburg and the extreme eastern limits of the | 


Russian empire on the Pacific coast. The section 
just finished is about 700 miles long, and it runs 
from the eastern shores of Lake Baikal to 
Stretensk on the River Shilka, which is a trib- 
utary of the Amur. Trains are carried across 
Lake Baikal by an ice-breaking ferry -boat. 
From Stretensk the river route must be used 
to reach Khabarovsk, and thence the Usuri 
section of the railway runs to Vladivostok. It is 
reported that considerable portions of the sections 
first built must be relaid with heavier rails. 

THE FAMINE IN INDIA now affects a popu- 
lation of 60,000,000, of whom about 3,750,000 are 
already in receipt of relief. The viceroy, at a 
recent meeting of the Indian council at Calcutta, 
expressed fears of a cattle, water and food scarcity 
of a terrible character. He promised that the 
government would spend its last rupee, if neces- 
sary, to save life, but intimated that India would 
have to struggle with her difficulties alone, as the 
attention of all Englishmen was concentrated on 
South Africa. Three years ago, when similar 
distress prevailed, large contributions were made 
by Englishmen. 
fm London, but it grows slowly. 


A relief fund has been opened | ¢ 
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liable Top 
(00; strong two horse 


Wagon, @8 00; 
handsome Surre well made Porfient Cutter, 
_ 7.25; Carts, 0; Farm 


le 
. $12.95. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
| BUYERS? UNION, 158 W. VanBuren St.,B-177 ,Chicago 
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Every 
rider knows 
the value of a 
reliable ‘‘ mile- 
teller’’ on a 
wheel. The worth- 
less cyclometers offer- 
ed at first have been driven 

from the market by their own 

inefficiency, leaving many cy- 
clists without faith in any cyclo- 
meter. That’s a mistake— The 
Veeder Cyclometer is a perfect 
instrument, perfectly reliable, 
as useful as your watch. Sold 
by all dealers. 
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92 Hanover St., Boston, Mass! 


BOYS and GIRLS ! 


Earn a Watch or Gold Ring, Cam- 
a, or Fe pm ge or any Other of our 

of yropiame by selling 
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. CRC 
A also #4 AS t leabie premiums 
he for selling more than 18 pins. 
' Write to us at once and we will 
send you samples from which to 
| 0} and ow ustrated 
Premium “Last with f full explana- 
tio: We pay all postage on pins 
and premiums. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 
27 County Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 

ceeded by adopting our method 

We guarantee to give 3 ask 

a technical education b 

that will fit him for pay A 

tant position. 

ENGINEER and — 
AT NINETEED 

“I took up the Electrical Engi- 

Ears Course of The ‘Interna- 


, Pa. I qualified 
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CLARENCE F. Tryon, 40 W. rth 8 St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 
THE ee oo Ae Agee SCHOOLS, 








Organs = Pianos | 
From manufactory to the home, saving all 
middlemen’s profits. Without one dissatisfied 
customer. Sold oninstalments. Easy terms 
and low prices. Even though we do not sell 
zo" our catalogue will save you money. Send 

or itto-day. Money refunded if instrument is 
not as represented after twelve months’ trial. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO., 














NSON’S 


JOHN DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS 


ii DIGEST ANY KIND 
i FOOD KNOWN 
TO MAN 


















Section of Wheel Showing Balt-Bearings. 


east of Colorado. 
for ten years. 








and all latest improvements. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Warranted : 
Send for Booklet and Samples of Work. 


_ Perry Mason | & Company, Boston, Mass. § 





New 
Companion 
Sewing | 
Machine. | 


Model 1900. 


With Ball-Bearings, 
Twin Spool Holder 
) 


Only $19.00, FREIGHT PAID 


36,374 | 
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FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness. for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a more 
| indigestible article than fried onions, and to 
many people they are simply poison; but the 
onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- 
steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 


| some important element of digestion. Some 
| stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
| gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
| acid. 


The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes 
his remarks by saying, ‘‘ For those suffering 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by 

on stomach, causing heart trouble and 
difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 
of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. I advise them because they 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten, I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and 
they are not only the safest and most success- 
ful, but the most scientific of any treatment for 
indigestion and stomach troubles. 
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XA CSRS 
Wafer Sliced 


Dried Beet 


Try It. 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 
of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 
foods and comes to you as fresh, dainty aod 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 

Ask your grocer. If not in stock, he wil 

order it at your request. 
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ATUBE @ SCIENCE 


paciric Coast MystrEeRtes.—Dr. Thomas | 
Wilson of the United States National Museum, | 
discussing some of the problems of American | 
anthropology, points out among peculiarities yet | 
unex) ined, that a fringe of country lying | 
between the Coast Range and the Pacific contains | 
agreater number of stocks, or families, of Indian | 
Jangu:zes than all the rest of North America 
combiued. The arrow- and spear-heads of the | 
Pacific coast are notably different from those of 
other parts of the country. Pottery, although 
made by neighboring peoples in Mexico and in 
the Pueblo country, was absent from the arts of 
the Pacific coast, while, on the other hand, the 
finest specimens of basketry perhaps in the world, 
dither in ancient or modern times, are to be 
found in California. Doctor Wilson regards the 
famous Calaveras skull as a genuine relic of | 
ancient man on the Pacific slope. 





Erna’s GREAT “CLOUD-TREE.” — Details | 
of the sudden eruption from the central crater of 
Mount Etna, last July, are gradually coming to 
light through scientific reporte. One of the most 
striking phenomena of the outbreak was the 
formation of an “eruptive 
pine” or “ cloud-tree” | 
directly above the crater. | 
A famous example of | 
these voleanic smoke-trees 
is that which was seen 
standing over Vesuvius | 
during the destruction of | 
Pompeii. But Etna is a} 
far mightier and loftier voleano than Vesuvius. 
The verge of its great crater is nearly 11,000 | “= 
feet above sea-level, and the “eruptive pine’’ last 
July rose more than 16,000 feet above the crater. 
It was finally blown off by the wind, hiding the 
sun as it drifted away in an elongated black 
doud. 


TuE SOURCES OF T1n.— During the closing 
half of the nineteenth century, Cornwall, which 
from ancient times had been the world’s greatest 
source of supply for tin, has lost that distinction. 
Even as late as 1859, Cornwall supplied one-half 
of all the tin produced, but now the Malay | 
Peninsula stands at the head, having in 1398 | 
turned out more than 60 per cent. of the world’s | 
total production. The Dutch East Indies stand | 
next, with 19 per cent., while Cornwall turned 
out only about 5,000 tons, not ‘quite seven per 
cent. of the whole. 





THE AUTOMOBILE IN SourH AMERICA.— 
In the enterprising city of Buenos Ayres auto- 
mobile carriages are no uncommon sight, in the 





% 
iG 
form both of private vehicles and of delivery- | } | 


wagons. Cycle roads now radiate from Buenos | , 
Ayres to distances of 60 and 70 miles in the | * 
surrounding country, and under the care of the 
Argentine Touring Club these roads are reserved 
for the use of bicycles and automobiles. 

A PALACE TO WITHSTAND EARTH- 
QUAKES.—The Crown Prince of Japan is to 
have a new palace designed to resist the earth- | 
quakes which are so frequent and destructive in | 
his country. The palace will be 270 by 400 feet 
in area, with a height of only 60 feet. The skel- 
eton will be of steel, and the entire structure will 
be anchored upon concrete by means of 400 steel 
columns. Around this strongly braced skeleton 
will be placed the marble and granite slabs and 
blocks, forming the outer skin of the building. | 
American steel will be used. and American engi- | 
heers are engaged in the work. 


} 


Movine PICTURES FOR MEpIcAL Srv- 
DENTS.—In a New York hospital moving 
pictures have been made of epileptic patients, as 
well as of persons affected with locomotor ataxia. | 
This is following the example set in Vienna, | 
where moving pictures have been made of cele- 
brated surgeons performing critical operations. 
The purpose in both cases is to enable students 
and practitioners to study the peculiarities of 
diseases and the methods of distinguished 
operators. 


A Drep Natruran WELL. — Mr. E. A. 
Martel, the French explorer of caverns, whose 
discoveries underground have attracted much 
attention within the past few years, reports that 
he has found in the Department of Hautes Alpes 
acavity in the form of a “natural well,’ whose 
depih exeeeds that of any other known. He has 
Sounded it to the depth of about 1,017 feet, but 
he believes that the actual bottom has not yet 
bee: reached. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON MOUNTAINS. 





Freuch engineers have lately made successful |- 


tesi of wireless telegraphy between the lofty | 
observatories on the crown of Mont Blane and 
the Valley of Chamonix. It had been feared | 
tha’ the absence of moisture in the frozen surface | 
Might interfere with the earth connection, but 
no such trouble was experienced. The only 
difficulty arose when the alternating current 
dynamos of the electric light system in Chamonix | 
Were at work. At such times the wireless 
Messages could not be transmitted nor received. 
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to write for our 26-page 
free book. Tells how men 
with small capital can make 
money with a Magic Lan- | 


tern Fr tereopticon. 
aan . Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


vg LIFE PRODUCERS 


[MAKE YOUR HOUSE| 


“BECOMING* 


How many houses do you see “‘becomingly” 
painted? Very few show harmony in form 
and color. Many look as if the architect 
and painter were at war. 


OUR OFFER. 


Our new Art Department will give you, 
under the care of artists and master-painters, 
cial color-plan for your house, and we 

will furnish 


a 
Hammar Paint, 
GUARANTEED FIVE YEARS, 


for $1.25 per gallon (when mixed). Our 
new tints for 1900 give a vast range of sty- 
lish combinations. 

We Guarantee that Hammar Paint wil! 
cost less than lead and oil or any other mate- 
rials, and that it will last five years. $200,000 
is behind this offer. 











CCESSFUL INCUBA 


Let LIFE PRESERVERS 


to pe cas 
\ logue. Mailed for 6 cents 
DE MOINES eeeaTeR SO. —t. 2 Moines, Ia. 























WALL PAPER 


See our samples before placing _— order. 
Agents every 


KAYSER & ALLMAN 
214-16 Market Street, indetphia, Pe. 
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The Conard & Jones C0, box 1 West Grove, Pa, 








Send us a description, a photo of your 
house, its surroundings, etc., and let us pre- 
pare you a new color-plan. ‘Don’ t paint until 
you have seen our plan. 


F, HAMMAR PAINT CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Easily Earned. pitinme: tree to 4s 
@® Perfume FREE to Agents. 
You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, fully 2 . 
guaranteed bicycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for $25, ¢ =, 
by selling only $35 worth of our famous Toilet Soaps 
and Perfumes among your friends and neighbors, 
at 25 cents per box or bottle. Our handsome illus- 
trated catalogue shows over 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including gold and silver 
watches, cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. Sent free on receipt 
of your name and address. 
Don’t miss We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH. 
wonderful offer No work is so easy as selling good Toilet Soap 
or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful agents. 
BULLOCK, WARD &@ CO., 320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. 









One Packet 


Coquette. Deep primrose, tinte plish rose. 
of P en pe ven 


‘owls. Orange suffused with purple. 
utiful deep rosy — 


Bright fiery crimson. Self co’ 


r. Migs orange salmon with pink wings. : 
w. Dark maroon, shaded ote 
Stanley. The best dark sweet pea. 9 0 C ’ | 
Stell, Hooded flower. jor Rt. oats pink. » | 
The Bride. i Large pure white flower. Exquisite. | 
One packet t wil pn ofthe | mye 10 posinte ip all, » Soe only Ten 2c. & } 
Stampe., | Ww: n cas ©@ purchaser se 

me t' Rest 20 overing sprays grown from the above collection. ‘i 
new ca’ oes e for 1900 is pronounced by all, fee i testand @ | 
one iiedrede of book of the year. ‘Te contains oment :< or new, | 
with yo colored platen ox! ural directions, | 
and in cash prizes. “e iled {who reqa est it. | 
wh. SBeRY MAULE, I71i Flibert 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa. @ 















%& Little Light 


on the watch oitos is found in our new bookies, 
which ail are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 
Watches 


‘come in various sizes, grades and prices, to suitevery 
pocket. Recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has 
=e word **Elgin’’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


“Bigin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill, 











- Direct at Wholesale. 


We manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of hasnessend 
we sell direct to you at wholesale. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS 
er tO oa yoo" Ay RY ot 
Ro hh la You run no risk for woantp alt 






ywhere. — wiviledes of examination; we guarantee 
thing. ine Consists F of Surrey: Phaetons, on top 
=A w ns, Wagons, Fe ‘agons, Milk Wegenk, 


les of harness. Send at once for our 
rated ental and look into the merits of this 


HOT WATER 


Heated, Complete, 


200 


By Our Plan 
we furnish all 
material subject 
to inspection, in- 
cluding high- 
grade boiler, best 
radiation, all fit- 














tings, and piping cut to fit, with up-to-date 
plans to warm this house or one other of same 
size, for ®200, Larger or smaller, old or new, 






at proportionate prices. Send sketches or p ans 

for exact estimate. Ask for Booklet. 

ANDREWS HEATING CO., 1201 Gussnty Building, 
Minneapoiis, Minn. 


































Any Boy orany Mother can e arn 
a Boys’ Suit by selling Baker’s 
Teas, Extracts, Soap, ete. 
The suits are of new styles, of 
good cloth and well-tailored, and 
are worth from $3.50 to $7. SOeach 
Just sell a small amount of 
Baker’s goods and earn a Spring 
Suit free of cost; or sell $60 worth 
for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle worth 
30; $70 worth for a Ladies’ or 
jents’ Bicycle worth $35; $15 
worth for a Ladies’ or Gents’ Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain worth 
$7.50; or you can work for cash 
commission. Write for particu 
lars, order sheets and illustrated 
e satalogue of 100 premiums. 
. G. BAKER, 

Springfield, 
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Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Why use expensive soap in your 
guest room, low priced soap on 
your washstand, and ordinary 
laundry soap in your bath tub? 
Wool Soap is best for all three. 


4444444464664646466464646446464646 


Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 


0444 4444444644446404" 











Hundreds of thousands all over the world 
use VYapo-Cresolene. Do you? Cresolene is a 
specific for Whooping-Cough, Croup, Asthina, 
Catarrh, Coughs, Colds. 

A germicide of great value in the treatment 
of contagious diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
e 

Descriptive booklet giving testimonials by 
physicians and prominent people fre 


Sold by all druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., N.Y.City. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 

weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
a a year, payment in advance. 

pages are often given to sub- 









s 


Twelve or sixteen 
scribers in a single weekly iSsue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight— which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sortber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals o¢ subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. } 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against poyin money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companior 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NOSEBLEED. 


OSEBLEED is so common in child- | 
hood that little account is ordi- 
narily made of it. Where it 
oceurs repeatedly without ap- 
parent provocation, however, 
effort should be made not only 
to check the immediate attack, 
but to ascertain the cause of the | 

trouble. It is well known that heart-disease, con- | 

gestion of the liver, and other conditions affected | 
by, or affecting, the circulation of the blood, | 
predispose to nosebleed, and considerable anxiety | 
is frequently felt lest the nosebleed of childhood 
may be the result of serious constitutional causes. 

Most commonly the cause is local. 

The best means of checking the immediate 
attack is pressure with the fingers on the upper 
lip, just beneath the nostrils. A small pad of 
absorbent cotton or a piece of handkerchief may 
be placed inside the lip and tightly pressed against 
the gum from without, thus compressing the two 
small arteries of the upper lip that supply the 
nose. These can ordinarily be felt pulsating in 
this locality. 

If the bleeding is profuse or prolonged, the child 
should be placed in a restful position, but with the 
head elevated, while ice may be held to the fore- 
head or the back of the neck. To decrease still 
further the blood pressure within the vessels’ of 
the nose, a mustard foot-bath is of service. 

In the meantime, blowing the nose must be 
avoided. Plugging the nostrils both in front and 
back is a last resort to keep the sufferer from 
actual peril. 





The predisposing causes of nosebleed are, as | 


has been said, commonly local. Careful examina- 
tion of the nose by the physician is, therefore, 
always necessary in recurrent attacks. Diseased 
areas in the nose are usually found, in which the 
vessels are spongy and unnaturally turgid. 

The depression of the child’s health caused by 
repeated attacks of nosebleed not infrequently 
requires attention. If the trouble is due to systemic 
weakness, attention is to be especially directed to 
an improvement of the general condition; while if 
the lungs are themselves weak, repeated attacks 
of nosebleed are sometimes indications of the 
need of a change of climate, or of proper physical 
exercises at home. 

The formation of scabs or crusts, often attended 
in childhood with picking of the nose, must not be 
overlooked as a cause of nosebleed. Watchful- 
ness may be required to prevent the formation of 
an unfortunate habit, but the affected spots must 
also be treated with ointments or other simple 
means of healing. 

——_@——_—_ 


BRAVE MEN REWARDED. 


On the fifth of November last four sailors of the 
United States navy were called before Captain 
Dickins, on the battle-ship Jndiana, at the 
Brooklyn navy-yard, and formally presented with 
special medals awarded by the Navy Department 
—the highest testimonial of bravery known in the 
naval service. Of these men, one, J. A. R. Wilkie, 
is now a boatswain of the first class. Another, 
William Oakley, is a gunner’s mate. The third, 
John Maxwell, is a fireman of the second class. 
The fourth, Samuel Triplett, is an ordinary sea- 
man. 

The medals of the first three of these men were 
won on the same occasion. On May 11, 1898, the 
men were on the gunboat Marblehead, which, 
with the Nashville, was sent in close to the 
Spanish position at Cienfuegos, Cuba, to cut the 
submarine cable which comes ashore at that place, 
and which was of great service to the Spaniards 
in maintaining their communications. Boats were 
sent out, under cover of the rapid-fire guns of the 
Marblehead and Nashville. The men succeeded 
in picking up the cable ; the next thing was to cut it. 


| some sampler verses which many a reader may 


THE YOUTH’S 


| peaceable blacksmith shop at home, although the | 


COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring | 


bullets whistled around their ears. They even | 00 cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 


| 
sang at their work, although it was no easy nor | 


very brief task. At last the cable fell apart; and | 
the men in the boats, and those who had been 
attacking the cable sheds on shore, rowed back 
te the gunboats. 

Triplett performed a feat of a different char- 
acter. At Guantanamo, on July 26, 1898, after 
the surrender at Santiago and the cessation of | 
hostilities, it became necessary to destroy the 
Spanish contact mines in the bay. No cannon 
roared from the shore, and no bullets whistled 
through the air. 

Triplett was a good mechanic, and to him was 
assigned the task of taking the Spanish mines to 
pieces. They were full of explosives in good 
condition, and there was not a little danger that 
in their removal and dislocation they would 
explode. Triplett handled them skilfully, but as 
coolly as if he had been taking the seeds out of a | 
pumpkin. He accomplished the work quite safely. 

Capt. B. H. McCalla recommended these men to 
Admiral Sampson for appropriate reward for their | 
courage and coolness. Adtniral Sampson carried | 
their cases to the Navy Department, and the 
medals of honor were awarded. 

The medals are of bronze, and are attached 
by a red, white and blue ribbon. On the face of 
the medals is the seal of the Navy Department, 
and the other side bears the name of the recipient, 
with words indicating the action for which he 
received it. Captain Dickins pinned the medals 
upon the men’s breasts, and their comrades, 
drawn up on the deck of the /udiana, gave them 
three hearty cheers. 


SAMPLER VERSE. 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has recently quoted | 


find on the ancient needlework of his own family. 
One very popular rhyme ran: 
This is my Sampler. 
Here you see 
What care my mother 
Took of me. 
Another one was very wide-spread indeed: 
Mary Jackson is my name, 
America my nation. 
Boston is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 

Some of these embroidered verses were “natural | 
composures” or, as we should say to-day, original 
compositions. A century ago, Ruth Gray, of 
Salem, embroidered on her sampler: 

Next unto God, dear Parents, I address 

Myself to you in humble Thankfulness. 

For all your Care and Charge on me bestow’d, 
e means of learning unto me allow 

Go on! I pray, and let me still Pursue 

Such Golden Arts the Vulgar never knew. 


DON’TS FOR THE TABLE. 


Certain books of manners printed in England 
more than two centuries ago, enjoined various 
| rules upon young children, and we may be sure 
| that the youthful American colonist also read and 
digested such sapient hints. One little manual of 
etiquette, widely circulated among our forbears, 
shows some things which the child was trained 
| hot to do. 

Never sit down at the table till asked, and after 


| the blessing. 
Ask for nothing; tarry till it be offered thee. 


Speak not. 

Bite not thy bread, but break it. 

Take salt only with a clean knife. Dip not the 
meat in the same. 

Hold not thy knife upright, but sloping, and lay 
4 — at right hand of plate, with blade on 
plate. 
|” Look not earnestly at any other that is eating. 
| When moderately satisfied, leave the table. 
| Sing not, hum not, wriggle not. 





HAD HEARD IT BEFORE. 


Children have long memories and are not easily 
deceived a second time. Thus the Post-Dispatch 
reports the discomfiture of a St. Louis mother who 
took her five-year-old son to the photographer’s, 
being particularly anxious to get some good 
pictures. 


The child’s idea of the affair, however, seemed 
not to harmonize with that of his mother; for 
when the man with the camera began to adjust 
the lens and direct it toward little Edward, that 
young person set up a howl. 

In vain did his mother do her best to quiet him. 
Edward did not want his picture taken. 

“Why, my child,” she said, soothingly, “the 
gentleman won’t hurt you! Just smile and keep 
still a moment, and it will be all over before you 
know it.” 

“Yes, I know, mamma,” whimpered Edward 
with the tears running down his cheeks, “but 
that’s what you told me at the dentist’s!” 





A BIG MAP. 


At the Paris Exposition the City of New York 
will make an exhibit calculated to enlighten as 
well as to interest those who visit it. It is to be a 
great relief map of New York, fifty feet square, 
prepared under the direction of the city engineer. 
It is expected to cost ten thousand dollars. 

The new library building on Fifth Avenue, 
General Grant’s tomb, and the statue of Liberty 
will be shown, as will sectional models of some of 
the greatest structures and “sky-scrapers” in the 
city, together with models of the best sailing- and 
steam-yachis. 

The commission also hopes to secure models of 


a typical ferry-boat, a fireboat, and the best river 
steamers. 


A POOR FIREMAN. 


Mrs. A. told her new man-servant—a colored 
youth from the country—to make a fire in the 





The Spanish troops on shore kept up a galling | 
rifle fire, which laid low several men in the boats. | 
Some were killed, others badly wounded. Mean- 
time Wilkie, Oakley and Maxwell*were trying to | 
get the cable over an anvil which they had in their | 
boat, and to sever it by pounding it with hammer 
and chisels. 

They worked as coolly as if they had been in a | 


drawing-room. 


Coming in soon after, she found him hopelessly 
contemplating the andirons, tongs, and so forth, 
with a pile of logs by his side large enough to 
warm a regiment. 

“Have you never made a fire before, William?” 
she asked, somewhat sharply. 

“Well, ma’am, I aint never made what yo’ call 
a refined fire—no, ma’am!” was the puzzled 
reply.—Harper’s Bazar. 


| readers of this paper, have decided | 
| subscription of 8 months (13 issues) for the small sum | 


service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 


STUDY smear 


E s Cc —_ Law, . 
Shustions socared bv any 15 Ted ec Highly 
endorsed. Send for Catalog. Trial lesson 10c. 
BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE, BY ow Al 
No. 101 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. a 


INTELLICENT BOYS 


read THE YOUTH’S COMPANION both for instruction 
and entertainment. Such boys will surely appreciate 
the weekly perusal of the 


SCIENTIFIC 


which is a high-class periodical that has made man 
great men out of our inteiliggnt youth. It is the great 
popular educator on such subjects as: 
Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electricit The Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural History and 
Miscellaneous Scientitic Subjects. 
The publishers of the Scientific American, in 


order in’ uce the publication to the regular 
to offer a trial 











of 50 cents (stamps or ener. 
The regular subscription price is $3 per yo To get 
the reduced rate, your subscription must 
later than April 1, 1900, and mention this paper. 
MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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e **A Perfect Food’’ J 
‘* Preserbes Health’’ . 

‘* Prolongs Life’’ w 


BAKER'S 
: BREAKFAST: 


COCOA: 


“Known the world over. 
. . » Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical ry 
eggee the —> and 
the intelligent keeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and e 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. ux. w 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. _ 
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Our New Designs 
Now Ready. 


Samples Mailed to You Free. 


Our line this year represents the 
la a handsomest assort 
m all papers ever shown 
in the United States. See our new 
satin floral stripe tapestry and 
modern art effects in the new 
shades of reds, blues, greens and 
yellows, ranging from be. to 30c. 
aroll. You cannot obtain the new 
styles in your local market or buy 
half so cheap. 


Large discounts and we 
pay the freight. 


If you have only one room to 
decorate, see our new patterns 
before you select the paper. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every town to take orders from 
our large me books, showir:;: 
hundreds of beautiful pattern:. 
Every design new, none of whic) 
can be found at your local dealer’s. 
We furnish free handsome ad- 
yerticing, signs, illustrated circu- 
lars, and refer customers to our 
agents who write us for samples. 

e business pays well from the 
start, for no one can compete with 
you in variety, quality and price. 
(Over 11,000 agents now selling our 
papers.) 


For samples or particulars about 








agency write to nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS & @ 


41-43 W.14 ST..NEW YORK. 
143-145 WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO. 

















6) -THE-USEFULNESS -OF -THE@ 


BICYCLE - FOR: EVERY:-DAY-LIFE 











There is no vehicle so useful and no 
means of exercise so enjoyable, so bene- 
ficial to the health, so easily within the 
reach of all, so convenient in so many 
ways, as the BICYCLE, #& #% # 2% Jt 











IMPERIAL 
Wheels 


Are high-grade, but not 
a: riced. Elegant, 
reliable, light-running. 
Their medium price 
Suits all. 

$25, $30, $40, $45. tures. 

Catalogue Free. 

American Bicycle Co.. 
SPALDING SALES DEPT., 


83 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 
American Bicycle Co., 


Ames & Frost Sales Dept. 


ever built. 











CRAWFORD 
Bicycles 
FOR 1900 
Are the best Crawfords 


Radically 
new in prominent fea- 


$40, $30. 
JUVENILES, 
$20 and $25. 
Catalogue Free. 
SPALDING SALES DEPT., 


83 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


SPALDING 


Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycle 
Has won its way by 
inviting the severest 
tests. Price, 

$75.00. 

CHAIN MODELS, 

$40 and $50. 

Catalogue Free. 
American Bicycle Co., 
SPALDING SALES DEPT., 

83 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 

American Bicycle Co., 


Ames & Frost Sales Dept., 
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Wabbles. 


Wabbles is the name of a wild bird. Not a | 
pook name, for the bird is known to naturalists | 
as the song-sparrow (Melospiza fasciata ). 

I made Wabbles’ acquaintance some years ago. 
On returning to my log cabin one afternoon, I 
had found him in the dooryard, wounded, bleed- | 
ing and exhousted. An examination disclosed a 
number four shot bedded in the muscle of the | 
wing joint. While I was removing the lead | 
Wabbies struggled violently, and when released, | 
hopped into the bushes and hid himself. I think | 
he held a poor opinion of my surgical skill. The 

next day he was about 
the dooryard with other 
yws, but for many 
4 his flight was a 
peculiar wabble, hence 
his name. 

Wabbles was left be- 
hind when, on the ap- 
proach of cold weather, 
the song-sparrows mi- 
grated southward. He 
seemed contented, and I 
thought he would stop 
with me through the winter, but one cold day he 
was missing. 

Early in the following March, I looked out 
upon the snow-banks one blustering morning, 
and saw Wabbles in the dooryard. He had 
returned in the night, two weeks ahead of his 
mates. I do not know how far south he had 
wintered, but doubtless he had remembered the 
little log cabin in the woods, and all the time had 
understood that food and a welcome awaited his 
return. 

That spring the sparrows lingered about my 
dooryard three weeks or more, and then dispersed 
to the neighboring fields and pastures, for the 
song-sparrow does not nest in the woods. 
Wabbles did not leave with the rest, and when 
spring merged into summer and he yet remained, 
I understood the reason. The male song-sparrow 
is obliged to do battle for the possession ofa mate, 
and Wabbles, with his tender wing, wisely for- 
bore to enter the lists. He preferred the cool 
woods and free food to the sun-scorched fields 
and a mateless life. 

Wabbles and I became fast friends. He was 
constantly hopping about the dooryard, and was 
always on hand to greet me whenever I returned 
from town. 

I slept in the open air in a hammock, with only 
acanvas roof.to keep off the rain, and Wabbles 
made it his business to awake me at daylight. 
The little rogue pursued the same method each 


whee 


morning. He would hop about in the bushes | 


near the hammock, and chirp to me in the loud, | 
sharp call-note peculiar to the sparrow family. 
If 1 remained quiet he would break into song. 
He confined his singing usually to the morning 
and evening hours. But on my return after a 
long absence, he would sing for a short time, 
regardless of the time of day. It was a bird’s 
method of expressing joy. I thought that he 
prized my companionship and disliked to be left 
e. 

That fall Wabbles migrated with his mates, 
but the next spring he returned as before, two 
weeks ahead of the main flock. He lingered 


about the cabin until the mating season ap-| 


proached, when he disappeared for five days. 
On his return he brought with him a mate—a 
shy, demure little wife. 

Wabbles wanted to set up housekeeping in the | 
woods, so he showed Mrs. Wabbles all the nooks, 
sly corners and sheltered spots, but it was useless ; 
she positively refused to build a nest beneath the 


trees. She flew away to the fields, and Wabbles | 


followed her. 
Three weeks later, when returning from town, 


I heard his familiar call by the roadside. He | 


tame hurriedly through the bushes and fluttered 
to my feet. He appeared overjoyed to see me, 
and greedily ate the cracker crumbs I gave him. 
When he flew away, I followed him. He led 
me a long distance to a field, where I found Mrs. 
Wabbles sitting on four dainty, speckled eggs. 
The nest was in the open field, beneath a tuft of 
grass. 

Three baby sparrows were reared from this nest. 


When they were big enough to fly, I expected | 


that Wabbles would move his whole family 
to the woods, provided Mrs. Wabbles would 
consent, which I much doubted. Sure enough, 
early in autumn Wabbles returned, but he was 
alone. I fancied that he had deserted his family 
for my companionship and a life in the woods. 
But not so. His visit was a matter of business. 


He wanted to know how the supplies of food | 


held out. After he had satistied himself he flew 
away, but the next day returned with one of | 


the baby birds. Wabbles fussed over this bird 
allday long. He called the little one into the | 


dooryard and stuffed it with crumbs, then into 
the garden and stuffed it with insects. He kept 


Up a constant chirping meanwhile, and I thought | 
he made much of the fuss and bustle to keep the | 





WABBLES AND HIS FAMILY. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


| baby from being homesick. That night he flew | STAM 
away with his charge, and the next day did not BOSTON @ ? Institute and Train- 
appear. Undoubtedly Mrs. Wabbles had given | ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 


COMPANION. 


30 unused, 10 cts. Approval Sheets at 50%. 
CHADWICK & CO., P. O. Box 2328, Boston. 








him a piece of her mind for taking her baby to 


the woods. KE ‘AD- 
7 P . | no narcotics. Pharmaceutically prepared. By mail, 25¢. 
and brought with him two of the babies. This | Samples, loc. FERRIS DRUG CO, B 


Three days later, however, Wabbles returned, 


Rs penne ge ee. Agts.60‘/,.105In.-China etc. ,5c. 
500 games, tricks, paper3 mos. etc. ,10c,Realm,Sta.A, ton. 








Cerodyne Powders soothe and relieve all head- 
aches; rapid, effective, harmless. Contain 





x 654, Brockton, 





| day, for fuss and bustle, was like the first, but 
| that night, instead of taking the birds out to the 
| fields, he put them to bed in a hemlock-tree near 
|my hammock, after which he flew away. The 
next day he brought in the other baby, leaving 
Mrs. Wabbles childless and alone. That night 
Wabbles put the three little ones to bed in the 
same hemlock-tree, and then flew back to his 
deserted mate. 


OUR GROUNDS 
anv GARDEN..... 


Will have fresh interest when our Garden Manual has been 
read. Sentfree. We offer practical and skilled aid to those | 
who want beautiful grounds and success in gardening, with 
economy. Our prices admit of no competition, For instance, 
sixty « varieties Shrubs and ‘Trees, ton 
for adollar. $8.00 per 100. 


THE SHADY HILL NURSERY co. 
102 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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Before dark I looked for the young birds, and 
| found them on a twig about a man’s height from 
the ground, sitting side by side and cunningly 
| concealed by hemlock spray. When I approached, 

| three little heads turned and six bright eyes looked 
on me, but not with fear. I suppose 
| Wabbles had told them all about the 
hermit, and they 
knew I would not 
harm them. 

The next morning 
Wabbles returned, 
and Mrs. Wabbles 
was with him. She 
at once took charge 
of her babies, and 
tried to entice them 
away. But Wab- 
bles, the sly rogue, 
hopped into the 
dooryard and I heard him calling, “tsp, tsp,” 
and the little fellows heard him, too, and remem- 
bering the food, flew to him. Mrs. Wabbles was 
obliged to give in. 

Wabbles is not wholly unknown to notoriety. 
Many of the summer residents that visited my 
cabin had made his acquaintance, and the story 
of the little bird that would desert the fields for a 
| hermit life in the woods has doubtless often been 
told in many a distant home. 

M. A. WALTON. 
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Zealous Mary. 


A traveller who sailed across the White Sea to 
| the Holy Isles of Russia, and sojourned in a 
| monastery there, was greatly exercised over the 
food, which he sometimes shared with the monks, 
and often had served to him in his own room. 
| He was waited upon by a young layman who, 
although he knew not a syllable of any tongue 
| but Russian, learned very quickly to answer to 
the name of Mary. , 

| The food, writes the traveller in Temple Bar, | 5 








Fine Fabrics 






Renovated © Fading. 
Cleaned Without | Shrinking. 
Improved | Injury. 





“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
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III. 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. 


It immediately relieves the worst cough 
or case of croup. It is pleasant to the 
taste and 4 soothing in effect. 
Price 25 Cents. For sale everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., lou. Mass. 
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PRISCILLA 











Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
J Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
/ tains, Infants’ Flannels 
y and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 

“4 It improves faded colors, 
4 gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 



















“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a %4-lb. box. 






FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 
Longfellow, giving ¢ omplete ¢ "detatie 
of how to care for Fine Fabrics, Art Needle- 
work, Flannels, Etc., Etc., together with our 
Catalogue of useful ul Embroidery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. co., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn, 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 












; AMERICAN MEDICINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
r 





The Greatest Singer 
in the World, 


ADELINA 


PATTI 


-«- PRAISES THE .. 


Greatest Medicine in 
the World, 


R. WARREN’S 


WILD CHERRY and 
SARSAPARILLA 


TROCHES. 


No other medicine has ever received en- 
dorsements from so many eminent persons, 
including U. 8. Senator Roger Q. Mills, Mrs. 
Kendal, Wm. Crane, Robert Mantell, Richard 
Mansfield, Neil Burgess, Roland Reed, Tony 
Pastor, Tom Karl, Rose Coghlan, Cora Tan- 
net, and over 600 New England Clergymen. 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents by the 








| was monotonous. Morning, noon and night he 








brought mea broth of sour kvas and raw herring, | 
a stew of decayed salmon and sour cream, a thin 

porridge of barley and skimmed milk. No meat | 
is eaten on this Holy Island. But I was not a| 
Russian; I grew more and more hungry every | 
day, and nature at last rebelled against this | 
saintly diet. So one morning I spoke to Mary. 
‘*Mary,” said I, “do you see that steamer just 

come in from Archangel ?” 

“Yes, barin (excellency),” he replied. 

“On that steamer, Mary,’ I went on, “there 
is beef, much beef.” 

Mary held up his hands in pious dismay. 
“Mary,” I continued, ‘Englishmen are differ- 
ent from Russians. If an Englishman eat no) 
beef, he must die. And, Mary, I do not want to 

give you any trouble by dying just now.” 

Mary looked partly sympathetic and partly 
| pleased. Then I slowly produced a bright new 
| ruble, and poising it between thumb and finger, | 
| gazed at it steadily with admiration. 

“Mary,” I said at last, “‘all this beautiful | 
ruble—I want not a copeck of change out of | 
it—will be yours if you bring me beef from that 
steamer.” 
| 1 do not know the ins and outs of the trans- 
action, but I do know that I dined sumptuously | 








STERILIZED 


write us that they think 
Roasted an 


plantations. Blended by a coffee expert. 
special sterilizing 


hence the great necessity o 
No danger of any disease Fay nl 
home from Sterilized Red 

pack it in air-tight sealed 1-lb. tin cans. 


more. You'll say so if you try it. 
_-___ 
Order of your grocer. Hecan get it for you if you 
‘ou can write us for a Trial Package, Free. 
C. A. CROSS & CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
~_-<——- 





| beef, cooked on board the steamer, and brought 


that night on two pounds of good Archangel il 





Our Bulletin contains a few names of leading grocers 
who are selling this coffee. 


Pins ge to try Red Cross Coffee. 
ine it to be the best coffee made. 
ground and sterilized from the 
finest selected coffee bean from the world’s best 


process is very on 
edllan Gitta. PVellow Fever, Cholera and 
Smallpox prevail in age gene a 
sterilizing coffee. 


Cross costs more than most coffees, but is worth 


Red Cross Coffee 
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We ANDREW A. WATSON, Lowell, Mass. 
A. J. CONANT, Lowell, Mass. 
+ i BOSTON BUTTER CO., N. Adams, Mass. 
1. COLODEY, Burlington, Vt. 
@. H. & H. W. CHENEY, Rutland, Vt. 
G. E, MARSHALL, Middlebury, Vt. 
This D. M. NEEDHAM, Portland, Me. 
nt to W. 0. SNOW, N. Berwick, Me. 
Gorham, N. H. 


C. E. GOODSPEED, Gardner, Mass. 
G.H. TENNEY &CO., Townsend, Mass. 


"We P. DONLON & CO., Ayer, Mass. 
A. H. HOLMAN, Springfield, Vt. 
be CONANT BROS. & CO., Shirley, Mass. 


WALCOTT & HOLDEN, Concord, Mass. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Greenville, N. H. 
Montague, Mass. 


W. H. MORIARTY, 
0. D. PRESCOTT, 
L. 8. FIELD, 
insist. 








Lawrence, Mass. 














| warm into the Guest House in the folds of Mary’s 





cassock. On that beef I went strong for many 
| days. 
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A Coward Turns Hero. 


Apropos of a discussion of the “psychology of 
courage,’’ brought out by some accounts of the 
behavior of raw troops in the South African 
War, a retired surgeon of the British navy relates 
an incident of a bombardment of two formidable 
forts which took place in the Crimean War. 

“T had laid out my surgical instruments on the 
lower deck,” says the doctor, “preparatory to 
going into action, when, just as the men were 
about to be mustered at quarters, I caught sight 
of one of them sneaking down to the deck below 
mine and hiding himself among some loose bag- 
gage there. 

“T at once followed him, and patting him on 
| the back, said, ‘Come along, 8S. It’s lucky it’s 
| only the doctor. Come along at once!’ 

“Tn a moment, before his absence was noticed, 
he was at his post, and did his share of the 
fighting, serving a gun magnificently ; for he was 
the first gunner, handsomest and most powerful 
man on board. But he was young, and had 
never been in action before.” 
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Groceries. 











UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


This exquisite Soup Ladle is made by one of the most reliable 
silver plate manufacturers in the country. It sells for $1.75. You 
get it for nothing by using Union Club Coffee. 

This coffee is a choice blend of private grown varieties. Selected, 
blended, roasted, ground and packed under our personal care. ; 


Always in air-tight cans. Leading grocers. 
Save the COUPONS for Premiums. Send for Premium List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, A Hartford, Coma. 
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KKK PRODUCTS OF »>>>>>»»3 
~ BOSTON PACKING _ 
Z& PROVISION COMPANYY 


“What you eat makes more difference to you than it does to su 
vour dealer, so remember to always get the best, namely: 


“Ferguson Hams _ 


Selected by experts and cured /A 
by our private process, which / 

ensures a rich, distinctive 

appetizing flavor. 


“Blue Brand” 
All Leaf Lard. 


Home-made in quality and better 
than home-made in our process of 
rendering. Next time you buy order 
a pail of ‘“‘Biue Branp” All Leaf 
Lard and puf it to the test. 


BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS. 





















SENT FREE. Interesting Booklet on Amusements. Write for a Copy. 























SOLD IN 
SiFTinGc Toe 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded. 
Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


40 YEARS THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 
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CIDER MILLS GIVEN AWAY. 


To any one sending us four cents in*stamps to pay postage, etc., we will send a 
beautiful repreduction of an old-fashioned cider mill lithographed in four colors. 
IT’S A WORKING MECHANICAL TOY. 

Size 6x9 inches. Made to stand alone on mantel or table. The whole thing is 
so true to nature that it seems almost as if you could hear the roar of the water 
working the great water-wheel and the noise of the grinder grinding the apples 

as they are shovelled into the hopper. There’s a 


Water-Wheel That Turns, 


and as it turns four pic- 
tures are brought into 
view, showing how Aunt 
Sally’s Old-fashioned Cider 
Apple Sauce is made. 
While we’re sendin 

you the Cider Mill we’ Fi 
tell you more about this 
famous Apple Sauce 
and how to get it. 





Send 4 cents for post- 
age, etc. The Cider Mill 
itself is FREE. 

A.A. KNIGHTS & SON, 
87 Commercial St., Boston. 











































Canned 
Meats 


Are a from choice, selected materials, 
and all the work is done with exceptional care 
and cleanliness. We know it’s so. We have been 
there and have seen it. Every one in these days knows the 
convenience and economy in using prperes meats, but many 
at housewife is in doubt as to whose is best. 

y goods bearing this name — Libby’s — can be de nded upon ” 

choice. We'll otehens our reputation on it! Most all covers sell Libby’s goods. 
| your grocer doesn’t, please to let us know. NEW ENGLAND AGENTS FOR 
CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 70 So. Market St., BOSTON... Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 





PEERLESS BRAY 
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You Would Be Surprised 


if you knew how largely flavoring extracts are 
made up of chemicals, cheap alcohol and water to 
imitate flavors of fruit ; many brands containing 

absolutely none of the fruit whose name they 
bear. To eat such flavors in your food is 
like taking hidden poison. 


Baker’s Extracts 


are made direct from the finest fruits by a 








Be Sure new and original process and they give your { 
You Get food a natural fruit flavor. Use Baker’s | 
This Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Coffee, 
Package. Chocolate, Rose. 


They’re Nature’s flavors bottledup. Use but HALFas 
much as of any other. Your grocer can furnish BAKER’s if you insist. 





BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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FORMOSA "TES 


is fragrant, delicious, and 


Always Uniform in Quality. 


It is packed in attractive little 
chests containing one pound 
or one half pound each. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Send to us for 


Free Sample. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 Commercial Street, Boston. 
Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 
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FOR LAUNDRY PURPOSES, DISHES, POTS, PANS, WOODWORE, 
WINDOWS, ETC.—IN FACT, EVERYTHING FROM CELLAR TO ATTIC. 


BUY OF IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. P be E S E N T 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Beware of Imitatwns. We Give Premiums for Sapone Wrappers. Send for Premium Last Free. 


THOMAS HERSOM «& CO. New Bedford, Mass. 

















